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■ THE SUPPLY AND DEMAND FOR BEGINNING 
TEACHERS PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE 



. This paper rev.iews the current' condi tions in the labor marJ<et 
for trained, education personnel. It-is based on data collected by the 
National Survey of the Preservice Preparation of^ Teachers , a two year 
inquiry into .American teaqher'ed'ucation sponsored, by the National ^Center 

.for "Education Statistics, a review of the existing literature on_ teacher 
education, and discussions v^ith Knowledgeable e.ducators and. contributors 

■to the fi.eld. . ■ , 

The paper/is organized into three sections. The^i rst ^se^tion 
discusses the chare(cteristics jof siipply demarrd, an.d surplus in the pre,- - 
sent market for teachersV and identifies Some of the major variables that 
have been associated with the current labor marked. [The second ^ction 
discusses the current arv^ projected responses of the nation's schools, 
colleges, and departments of education to current imbalances in this market 
The third section discusses the factors which influence Vtudents in thfeir 
choices of teacher training p'rpgrams and in the^- eventual benavior in the 

labor narket, ' • • ^ . 

* \ 

The intent of this paper i.s to provide the reader with an over-;- 
'View of the labor market for trained educaltibn personnel and thus to 
stinu1?^e di scussioft-^the critical issues involved in the future adjust-- 
ment of the balance between supply and demand. 
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. ''" SECTION ONE: . tHE LABOR MARKET FOR TRAINED EDUCAT I Ort PERSONNEL ' V " 

\ This section presents data eo-the T^abor market fpr^trained educa'y 

\tion pei/sonnel- and discusses -the -major, variables that affect the balance 
l^tweerif supply a%d demand.' The sectior^is organized into .four parts: * 

• . - . V ' 

■• -A historical overview of" conditions in this labor market 

' • A description of the basic variables associated with the. * , 

supply of and .demand for teachfers 

■ * " ^ • An analysis of the general' rarket conditions' in 1976-1977 

* • A special analysis of the supply of trained teachers from 
^ , minority backgrounds. ' • ' - 

^ " { ' * 

Historical Overview of the Market 

for Tn^ined Eduj;:ation Personnel 

J The decades of the 1950's-and 196Q's were characteriz§d^by a gene- 

ral shortage of qualified teachers; this situation wa-s produced by a variety 
of factory, including: tn--- 

• . • ^ Sharp increase in tire school age population caused by the 

decision of many couples to have chi-ldren that had been 
deferred during either World War II or the Korean Conflict'.. 

^ L* vChanging residential patterns, in which a large' number of ' ^ ^ 
/ families moved to suburban 'neighborhoods and treated the 

need for ^.^m new schaols. Many experienced te^achers • ^ 
left th& 'Cities, leaving '^particul arly'high shortages in^ 



core urban ''areas. 



m 
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• '•A faith ifr education as a route to*soc1a.l mobility coupled 

with a general ecTonomic 'prosperity whjch induced many per-^ 
sons to vote for bond issues^and tax increases to pay for 
/' * expanded .educational activitie's. : ■ . ' 

• the relatively low pay scaje of teachers coupled with a ; 
• , social tradition that married -women did^-not wprk; thTs _ . 

-• " impTied a- high turnover of teaohers as young women only " : 

taught for a few years, reti ring* from the Jabor force 
* following marriage. 

■ ■ * Prior to 1958, -the. Federal role in teacfier preparation was minimal, 
.respecting the tradition that education ^i s' the province of the states. A 
display 'of Russian aerospace\echnology. "arid £he effects' of "the factors .1 i sted 
abo've combined to encourage a -more =direct Federal role, through the national 
Defense Education Act (NDE/T) of !958. This legi si ation -assi sted^teacher • 
preparation using two 'apgroaches: • • ' 

• Inservice,'traimng to upgrade the' quality of curr;ent teachers 
in "def^nse^elated" areas -- foreignjaftguage , matherratics , 
and science. . . ' . ' 

^ . ■ • Financial incentives to encourage students to train as 

teachers through the provision of Tow-intereU loans with 
• ' a "forgiveness" feature that would allow for students to 
pay for their education by service in teachi,ng-. ' 

The basic thrusts bf Federal involvement in teacher preparation 
from 1958 through 1954 were directly descended from the NDEA, invSlving: 
(a) categorical programs to upgrade the ski^s of inservice teacher^ in. 
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areas deemed vital to the" nati 
to students. The legislation' 



on's interest, and (b) finarctalVincje^ntives'^ 
enacted d'urirrg the period included: 



YEAR 



1963 



1963- 



1964 



1954 



' ' LAW ' 

Mental ' Retardation 
Facil i ties and . " 
'Community Mental ' 
Health Centers 
Construct! cfn Act v 

Vocatitinal Education 
'Act 



Civil Rights Act 



Amendments to 
NDEA 



PROVISIONS ^EL7\TED TO TEACHEf^- EDUCATION . 

~ i : " — ' 

Contained funds for resear?^) a-rW^ develop- 
ment' in the area of teaching mentally/ * 
'retarded children; also included a few 
teacher. education dernonstratipn' projects. 



Included several demonstration projects 
for training vocational • education teachers 
as well as research and^ development in, ' 
vocational education. * . 

Contained provision for -inservice train-J 
ing to improve the effectiveness of 
teachers dealing with desegregation. 

Extended inservice institutes to a w4de 
.Variety^^^e<Jsubject areas*/ including 
teachers of the dis^^idvantaged. 



Given , th^e continued demands for more and -^more'vTntenSeJy prepared 
teachers in certain of the areas, the^yP^deral government took a more active 
role. For example, there was a pronounced unmet demand for qifalified, teach'ers 
for inner city schools, and in 1965- the Federal government enacted the 
fol lowing legislation: > ' * » 



Year "Law • ' Provisions Related to Teacher. Education 

1965 Cooperiitive Research Act Grants to institutions' to "develop more 

effective models of teacher etiucation, 
^ ' * as welt as provide support fntern- 

shr'ps and traineeshfps. 

1966 ' Flementarv-^and Secondar.A^ , Title'l :. .SQpport for. training of 

Edu;catio;i Act teachers in disadvantaged "are^s. 

Title III : Training for, teaqhers 
[f, ' providincj supp.lemMjWjy or innovative 
education. ' ■\jiHH|^«v 
Title VI : TraaMpjpf^achers of . 
• . •• the handicappeff?^*^ , • • . ^ 

* > f * ? • ' * . 

Federal -involvement Tn teachec education crested with enactment' o*f - 
the Ediication Professions Development Act of 1967 that (Jelled for^: (1) 

•^Y^^oping a base of information on current education manpower needs; (2) 
protfidin^^llbroad range of hi gh-qua lity training and retraining Opportunities 

" -In response to these needs; (3) bringing /lew roles and-. specialty skills into^ 
the schools; and, (4) making Vainiiig pro-ams more responsive to the needs 

'Of .the schools. ' ' . \ . ■ _ * 

■ ' Fourteen programs developed from this Act, includinc):' Trainers of 

' , Teacher Trainers (T.T.T.), Career Opportunities Program (CD. P.) , "Urban/Rural^ 
School Development Progt^am, Media Specialist Program; and School Personnel 

Utilizatiqjri. . * * ' • ■ . " • 

t 

Thus, the Federal role had been e)Cpanded to provide direct support 
-./to' the training of teachers, restricted only by the categorital description 

of the audi ence i n ^ch#^ woul d ultimately teach. The^a^proach was ^ , 
^ successful . In ^gfb^,idUj^?teachers 'for disadvantaged childr^* a • stul^^iP#ed ^ 

that Teacher; .Corps graduates remain in teaching and in education for. the - 

disadvantaged in significantly larger" numbers than teachers trained in 

other programs.*' • 



♦White, Louisas statement in Hearings' Before a Subco mmitty^_oLthej:^r^i 
on Appropri ations, House T)f Represehtatives , Ninety-third Congress, .-larc^i 
• 1974, p7T009. ' V . • , ' ' . . 



..^ &y 19,70, the "forces whic+r had-' led to high demand for teachers' 
had begun "to abate:, the birth rate had declined sharply and the surge -of ' " 
"w^ babies" had made its way through th*e ea>ly grades of public schools; 
social ifflcest^ and declining prosperity had shaken the public's" faith in • 
educ^l^Hp^Uie point that schoil bpnd issues began to fail at the polls. 
At thWiWrtime, moi;e persons were being trained as teachers' than ever • - 
before. Thus, in 1970, the supply Of teachers exceeded the immediate demand 
fof their- services. ^ * 



The first Federal -response to .this surplus was the Office of 
Education's decision to otirtaiT new teacher training programs and. begin 
to contract existing ones, • The Bureau gf Eduqational Personnel . De^yelopmenti;^ 
which administers the EPDA, gradual ly* "moved away^from pre-service training ^ 
and began to str^ess inservice education, e^pej:ially of teachers working with 
handicafiped, *bi 1 ingual , and' di sadvantaged children^ 

\ The Administration's funding requests began to increasingly rely 
on provioHjig. inservice education and service for disadvantaged persons as 
the primary justification for Federal education programs, |«--evidenced by 
significant shifts in emphasis in Teacher Corps, Urban/Rural School Develop- 
ment Prograras, and the Career OppoKunity Program. The strategy was one of 
general ciitbacj<s with sustained^funtJing in specific shortage of special 
interest areas. " ' ■ • 

t r 

The Education ^niendments of 1974 continued tiiese general trends! 
Several £PDA projects were transferred to' other ^legisl ation:^ training of, 
bilingual- teachers, ^training teachers of tRe handicapped, and the Teacher 



*The_Ejucajdo^n Prc^^^ 1971-72, Part. I - The Need far- Teac[>er s in 

Wr Scho ols a nd"' Col l egesT'Anaua"! Report required by the Education Pro- 
Tessions Development Act, U.S. Office of Education, 197,2, p. 56. 



Corpse p1aced-under.ESEA,.the Higher Education Act of 1965, and the 
Education of the Handicapped Act;/ther categorical programs under the- 
EPDA were consolidated by^TitlelV of the Amendments in one Special Pro- 
ject Act, including libraries, leirning resources, educational • innovation, 
and support. EPDA, once the cornerstofte of " Federal involvement in teacher 
,education, was severely Curtailed and lost its pri.ority mandate/ 

By "the mid-1970's, 'Federal education manpower poli^yjbegati to 
'evolve toward the^two dominant themes in ^effect today: - .J 

^ ,* First , th^ delivery of supbort of higher e,cfiication is being 
■ -channeled -through the studek ra.ther than through direct 
grants to the inltitution. This has been generally imple- _ 
. ment^d through new programs such as the Basic Opportunity ' 
\ ' Grants and the Siudent Loan Insurance Fund, and through _ . 
-bnt,inu4ti:6n of existing programs such as . the NDEA Loan . 

Program, Veterans' Administration tuition' support, and - . . 
. Social Security Dependents' educational benefits. The'. • 
■ -rationale for. tHi s .approach stems from the expectation 
that the*individua1, students wil-l choose careers in areas 
with«jobs-(andthusHn areas' other than education), and . ■' 
• that- the institutions of higher education will rapidly 
' mocjjfy their- programs acoording to changes in student ^ 
'choice; 

..Second, the states are expected to assume the costs of 
redistribution and re-train4ng of educational personnel. ^ 
Th.is was to be supported .in part by funds from the proposed 
^ ' - Special Revenue Sharing Program; however, since this program 
Cr* - has not yet been passed. Tor now the states are left with 

the problems of redistribution 'and re-training with only ^ 
the -ther limited and reduced cateqorical Assistance cited 
above. 
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Withiq these- twin thrusts-, little forfhal attention is, given to 
the question of improving either the establi^ed , systems of teacher train- 
ing orHhe current mechanisms for matching supply and demand. The tiheory 
is that the free market will take its course fewer students will ^nter 
teacher training; departments will §dju|t their level of effort in res- - 
ponse to decreased enrollment; and existing unemployed teachers will be ' 
retrained by the states. .However, the efficient workings of the free./ 
market in teacher preparation are base*d ^on at least four key assumptions: 

^ .1. l/ndergraduate5 have a sufficiently detailed knowledge of 
the market for teachers that they caYi make judicious plans 
as much as four years in ^vance. 

2., Undergraduates; regar^l^ss of skill levels, have the- option 
^ of entering ^at least qne educational program besides teacher ^ 
' education that has better, pros^pects of employment. 



3. The various basic grarits"t loans, etc., are sufficient to /: 
permit the individual to^ have a chojce among the different 

type's of ins'titijtions ^nd programs. ' , ' ' - 

4. 5CDE/S have enough flexibility to adjust to changing enroll- 
ments on a year-l^o-yea^r basis. • . , 

. ' ^ , ' ' > 

The National $ut:vey of, the PreService Preparation was^ conpissioned. 

/by the National Center for ^tlvcaiion Statistics to provide 'general informa- 
tion on the supply of teachers- and to' provide (among -other /things) data 
which would enaMe*" a closer investigation of these* four assumptions. 
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The_Pro cess and Nautre _of Jeacher Supply ' ^ . , 

The Traditional Process _ ' . . 

. -' The bulk of the natioNi's beginning teachers (99:2^) 'stem frjp 
•1151 institutions that'offer programs in undergraduate teacW preparation. 
The responsible unit may be a school , .a college," or a department of educa- 
tion (SCDE). The structure of the'program is;iargely determined by the 
State Educat>on Agency which provides guidelines for "approved programV, 
■g^r.efally containing the following documents: • , ^ 

% • General Studies', in which the student obtains prepara- - ■ 

tion'in substantive areas outside the SCDE. ^ 



\- 



p Professional Studies , in the foundations and methodology 
of teaching. 

ninica^/Pr- actic^-l- Expieri ejicgi, where the student 
assumes the role (ff, the .teacher in an actual cUssroom 
setting. 

• S^p£ortJj^^^ including research, counseling, 
media, and material/. 



0^ 



Graduation, from an "approved' program" usual'ly leads to certifi-. 
cation to teach in the publ i'c 'school s within the state. 

' Recent Trend s j^nJI^r^jfication , • , _ 

Thirte-en states have moved in the direction of certification on 

"the basis of the assessment of competence as a teacher; such programs . 

require a detailed description^ of . the actu^b of teaching^and the . ' 
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keying of ^eacher preparation to this description. Recent legal arvd 
legislative activity such- as "Cal ifornia' s Ryan Act afid the^s'upreme 
.Court's decision in Griggs vs. Duke Power have given greater impetus 
for. linking formajf training to jobs in the public schools. Students 
intending to teacfi at the "elementary level usually must declare 'a major 
in education, while students preparing_for the secondary level generally 
major j'n one of the Arts or Sciences areas, taking only a miijor- or elfc- 
ttve courses' in ediJcationT Tt1i| describes the majority of begir>ning teachers 
However, variation^ to this general., patterr^ ma^. occur. The gui'dlng^ philo- » 
soRhy of the 'institution or its limited Size 'may' dictate the prospective / 
elemfentary teacher? declare a major in a non-education subject area. '(This 
is often the case^t sm^ll liberal arts colleges*) It ts -possible to^pre- 
pare for secondary teaching with' a majdr in education' in some of-the larger 
institutions. - ■ ' • ' ' 

( ■ ■ . . , 

■■ Jhe Mature of 'Specialization ^ . . , 

In addition, it is possible to prepare for a" variety of special- 
ties within these levels: persons may specialize in a Particular form of 
classroom organization? (e.g. , the open classroom) or a particular audience, 
(e.g., the handi.capp^d, inner city, etc.) ; •also,.^tudents may specialize' • 
in the various subjects (e .g . math, english, chemistry, etc.), 'This implies 
that the general sujfply of teachers is actual iy~c"omposed of .a ' wTJeTv"ari ety * , 
of -specialties not readily interchangeable and requiring extensive retrain- 
ing to facilitate job transfers, fh^ market for teachers is, in actuality / 
a series of discrete sub-markets; 



t 
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The Reserve Pool. 



The supply of teachers is also influenced by stbdent "choices _ 
,to seeK certificates and to' eng'age in the search for a teaching position ' 
upon graduation. Thi's group is composed of approximately "one-quarter of 
the new graduates .wi t^ certificates each year. This wf|fd include a • 
number of person? who have expectations for worR outsf^ teaching but 
who took a certificate as an "insurance policy". Ove| the years, these 
"mtssing 28;i" constitute a reserve p6t)l_ of certi fied |e^chers who may 
efrter the market fdr teachers as opportunities decli^ in< other fields 
or inflation causes famil.ies to seek additional incc^ Thus, the su^ 
poach ers can undergo c onsiderable expansion under- |^;rseni'fig .ec_oPomic 

conditions. ♦ i. ■ 

f , ' - ' . 



Opportuni ties for Retraining , 
• Several" states, recognizing that undergife^ubte work constitutes 
merely the entry level of Reparation , require ah^lfternship Wried an« 
y> further- demons trati^s of skills before permanent cf tification is granted. 
Many states and local districts provide for salary incentives to encourage 
practicing teacherj to take additional coursed, earn advanced degrees, ,. 
•attend summer institutes, or^ take part in local inservice education activi- 
ties. Thus, there are also opportunities to alter the nature off the teacher 
supply a^r initial graduation th/rough retraining at the graduate ]^el . 



\ 1 



[ihe supply system for t^Q^rs has many routes | 
of entry into, the job market - directly from i 
colleges, from the reserve pool, or from w|thin ' 
the profession thrcjglf^retraim'ng. 
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The Mechanisms Goverainq Supply, and t)emand 
The Traditional Mecha^iisms 

■J 

The^raditional detennina/ts of teacher demand are: the size . 
of the school age popul^on, the Enrollment rate, the teacher/pupil ratio 
and the terminatiorf rate of present teachers. The fir^.t determir>afit of * 
demand, is 'a function of general societal and economic conditions. The 
second is controlled % compulsory attendance laws; the third and fourth ^ 
are affected by school finance and personal chfoice. 

Possible Intervening Variables » • . ' 

Tv/o additional factors could have a significant effect on 
de.T.and for teachers in the future: 



• -Increases in th^ rate of enrollment in. p?e-school 
oth.er specjaTty, programs — which woul3 stimulate 
demand for early childhood, special edutatio^rahd 
bilingual teachers. , - • ' 

♦ Reform of school finance, which would remove some^ 
^ of the burden of paying fdr eqlucation at th^ 

local TevTr from tTiin^operty owner and wo^d 
make more money available to th^^chools. 
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Current Supply and Demand Conditions ^ , 

i ' . ' 

jCurrent demand for teachers is fow, duetto a decrease in the 

birth rate, low turnover, and a less than robust economy. However, given 

the fragmented flatura of the market for trained education personnel, _ 

titere are specific su,b-markets where demand ts /ela.tively high: 

• Shortages exist \u certain subject-areas including 
remedial math&tr.ati cs_, science,, and radial read- 
ing, as well as special education. 



Demand >s high in industrial alrts and vocational 
education' wtiere qualified graduates are recruited 
by industrial and business trainirfg programs; at 
far higher sal aries* than those offered by av-age 
school districts. 

TheVe are shortages .of persons witn skills in 
indiv.idoalizing instruction, wo'rki ng "With children-. ■ 
from minority cultures, and school -corminity 
re'^tions. ' 

^rsons ^om minority groups hre generally under- 
--represented in the' popul ati on of " teachers wi t|i 
reference to their incidence in the general popu- 
lation. Compliance with equality of opportunity 
guidelines has produced a d^and- for qualifie'd 
blacks and Chicanos; on the other , hand, the closing^ 
of schools in ghetto areas in the North and the 
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elimination af dua 
y ^ has displaced many 



school systems in the South 
blacks from teaching positions. 



Finally, there is omsidered to be a ^shortage of 



male teachers at th< 



teachers at all levels 



elementary levefand bilingual- 



1 



Historically, demand Hs now considered to be 4 
low. Jhe Variabtes governing .demand are depen 
dentjron the larger population chiefly the 
birth r^te^ the economy:, ar>d desire for more 
specialized education --and are forces which 
may- dramatically change demand in the near 
future. 



The (^neral Market Condi ti-ons for Trained 
td^cation'Personual : 1 97^-1 Sf77 



Preservice teacher training is currently undergoing a- period of 
'Stress: . low demand for begin^Jing teachers, has'caused ma^jor , declines in 
.enxol linent jn_t^ and ha s .cause d acute fiscal pro'blems in 



many institutions. Preservice teacher education reacRed a peak in •1973 
when 322,000 persons received initial -teacher ceVtif icates ; by 1976V this ' • 
had contracted by dne-thind, when 227,000 persons graduated with certificate 



*Source: -General Accounting Office,^ Supp ly and Deman<i Conditions for 
Teachers and Imp! i cat i ons fo r Fed eral Programs, Report B-1 54031 
(Washington, 'D^C. : Government Printing Office) , 1974. 



Sources of Study. Dat a _ • . . - 

. The Natio/ial^ purvey of the P reservice Preparati on of Te^acherj 

(NSPPT) collected data on^ the market for beginning. teachers in 1975-1977. 
This study a-ddressed a na'tionwide f>roBability sample of 240 of^the T151 

.•Institutions ,wh^ch prepare the^bulk of the country's teachers. Both public 
'Tfr=424) and private (N-=727) institutions of^hree types wgre studied: " . 

Univer sities_ (N=150). Institutions which offer extensive. 
\ : program offerirgs^in all subject areas at tne''under- ^ ^ 
graduate and grajiuate "levels and preparation in medicine 
• and law. • / 

' i 'I 

I Com£r.ehen^^ (IM38). , Institutions which-offer^ 

/ a wide variety o^ programs at both the undergraduate and 

/ graduate levels with f}0 preparation' in medicine or- law. 

/ (Note: the bulk of these institutions were "teachers • 

/ ^ colleges" which expanded greatly duriM the period 1950- • ■ 

• . - '1970.) , / ■ . 

Uteral_ArJs (N=563).- Institutions which offer training 
priVrily tlie undergraduate level with the ocqasional 
graduate program not exceeding the masters level. ^ 

Ge neral Supply a rid_ D emand for Teachers 

• . ^ 

' Chart 1 (following page) shows the aggregate supply and demand 
for teachers from 1961 through 1976. The. data on demand were provided by 
Or Mar*k Borinsky of 'the National Center for Education Statistics and 
incline demand 'in both public and private schools. The line representing 
career choices of students has been produced using data from the National 



Education Associ-atiorii.j prior to 1972) and the NSPPT estimates obtained 
■from faculty students and administrators (after 1972). 



: J— 

In the aggr^garfe; the supply of beginning teachers 
win exceed demand approximately 100,000 persons 
This excess is half that observed i{i the most serioasl 
surplus year (1973). The size of the fjresent surplus 
is ^reduced somewhat when the career choices o^ gra- 
duates* are considered: under these conditions, 
approximately 75,000 persons will be. frustrated in 
th'eir search for work during AY 1976-1977. 



* Need for a Review' of Pol icy 'Based, on Pp^evious Data ' 

^ ^ The data in Chart 1 show that the forces of the labor market have 
finally begun to have their effect. Supplj^ is moving toward demand, albeit 
theNkliustment has been slow, ineff ici||^ and costly to individual students 
desiring work as' a teacher. This data would indicate that earlier forecasts 
of drastic surpluses and persistent oversupply of teachers are in error. 
For example, in' 1^72, the Center for Priority Analysts 9f the National 
Planning Association wrote: 



For the period 1971 to 1979... there will be 3,201,711 
graduates (with teactxtrtig certificates)... This would 
represent over^ 2^00(^^^^0 graduates prepared to teach 
in excess oT tte need 

- 



*Kotz, A. , Report on: Quantitative Information on Teacher Training 
(Washington: National Planning AssociatiQn) , 1972, III, p. -2. 
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1. SUPPLY* AND DEMAND FOR BEGINNING TEACHERS. AGGREGATE 
. UNITED STATES. 1961-1976 
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bSTIMATSD NUr-1:iER OF PERSCriS 
Pr<EPA}^£D TO TEACH NSPPT , ^976 



ESTIMATED NU-^aER CJF PERSONS^ 
SEEf<ING work' as A TEACHER 
NSPPT, 1976 

ESTW^TED OEMA.ND FOR fCV^ 
TEACHERS (Pu3LIC AfN'D" PR I VATE ) 
NCES, 1977 
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% ^r-iGUS ir^LlALANCE 5TILL EXISTS BETWEEN SU^PLY^ AND pfMAND FOR TEACHERS^^ 
ALTriOUOH THE J^APKET SEtMS To' DE REDUCTNG THE OVERSUPPLY, ALMOST 75000 
bPSOr^O WHO APE QUALIFIED -TO TEACH WILL NOT FIND JOBs! OF THESE. ALMOST 
C.::;"-F':UPTrH /ilLL NOT FV2N ATTEMPT TO SEEK WORK. 

SUPPL^ii^.DATA^ FOR ^^^1-1971 SUPPLIED BY DR. Wl^LLIAM GRAYBEAL OF /hE RESEARCH 

DivN.in'ri nF*'TME NATinrjAL Fon'^ATj.'Cfj* As?;nci ation 
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Chart 2 shows the relationship between early projects (which 
femployed a ^traight-line projection mc^el) and estimates bbtained by the - 
NSPPT/ These early studies represent jyie best projections of their time, 
based t)n Umi ted/existing informatioffr . The intent'of this discussion is 
^ not to criticize or second-g^jess the'jresearchers of'*1972. However, cJon- 
sideratle public policy was formu]L#ted under the assumptions of ^nassive 
oversupply pf teachers particularly in the Federal area where support 
for, presQrvice teacher training was sh'arply curtailed. 



Since the supply of teachers, instead of increas-. 
ing;by 20% (as. predicted in 1972) has, in fact, 
dropped by 35% in the past five years^, many of the 
policy decisions which were made pn the b.asis of 
early crisis predictions should jpe /e-evaluated ^ 
in the light, of this new data. . 



The- Qetailed Market Conditions for Trained 
Educational Personnel: 1976-1977 
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^ While informative for general policy purposes, an aggregate analysis 
of teacher supply and demand leaves many important questions unans;^/ered. For 
this, one needs to take a' more detailed look. The following sectfiop will 
- provide this by examining teacher supply by field of training, by type of 
^ institution, b^y ethnic background, and by alternate* forms of training. 

Suppl/ by Field^of Training - v - ' 

^ Chart. 3 (following page) shows the supply of beginning teachers, 
presented by major field of tr*aining. The following method has been used , 
to group individuals into the fields: 

" \ < 

• Elem enj^ary -Education , includtfig general elementary, early 
^ ^ childhood, preschool, and/or kindergarten. 

• Secondary Education, including ^ subject specialties such • 
as math, science, English, .social studies, etc., and speciali- 

^ zation in junior high school or middle school teaching. 



0^ i 



Chart 2'. actual Vs. projected s^ipply of teachers 
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PRIOR PROJECTIONS OF MASSIVE INCREAS^fe IN THE SUPPLY 
OF TEACHEF^S HAVE PROVED TQ BE INACCURAT^ 



1. SOURCE: KOZE, A. El-Ak- Qy ^ NTITATIVF T-NFQf^MATTON hn^- T£^C[i^^R 
'-' TRAIN'ING NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION, CENTER FOR PRIORITY 

ANALYSIS. PREPARED FOR DHEW/USOE/NC ES APRIL* 1972 

2. SOURCE: U. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. E DUC A T ION ' AND WELFARE,. 
NATIONAL CENTER FOR EDUCATION STATISTICS. PtRO JE CT I QN5^0F 
EDUCATrOr4'STAYlSTrCS TO 1984-1985 1975 EDITION: PROJECJIONS 



ARE BASED ON ACTUAL DATA FROM 1972 



SOURCE 
TEACHE 



F. MORRA AND V\ KUUSKRAA .^UPPI .Y A^D DEMAND FOR 



REPORT^ OF THFi N A T I CTN AL S UP ^y F Y OF THF PRF^f^RVIC^ 

pp^p-ARATTON OF TFACHERS (WASHINGTON, d\ C.t L^IN A 5 SO'C! I A TE 5 
I^C, 1977) ^ ' 



NOTE : 



THE NCES PROJECTS TRENDS IN EXISTING DATA. S UC H |T?0 JE C T 1 ON S 
ASSUME NO CHANGED iN ENVIRONMENTAL CONDITIONS. EXAMPLE, 
THE "HIGf^' PROJECTION OF TEACHER SUPt'LY I'S BASED^URON THE 
ASSUMPTION THAT 30 PER CENT OF COLLEGE tNRQL\MLNf ^TERS ^ 
TEACHER EQUCA'TION (AS W A S APPROX I MA TE L Y THc'CAf^- IN 197;$). 
THE FA. r THAT STUDEf^T DECISIO^^O SklTER TE^CM^R CDUCATlOrf 
^WOULD drop; -SEVERELY THE Fj^CE^OF POOR EMPUOYMSNT Pf^^Of-PECT'S * 
WAS NOT INCLUDED IN THE NCEsVrQJECTICN MODEL. 




• - Special Education , incl-udinq bil inouaT/bicultural / Hpaf, 
. blind, speech correction, gifted and talented, mentally, 

• "-.retarded, crippled and health impaired, learning disabi- 

ntjes, and social and emotionally disturbed. 
' .' * 

• Subject Matter Specialists , including fifie arts^educcrtion 
^ (music, art, drama), physical education, driving and safety, 

cind training aimed at producing _curricu]um specialists^ ;in 
reading, math, Science, urban and rural specialists. 

^ • Occupgr^onal and Vocational , including' industrial -arts, 

vocational and techjijcal, business, commerce, and distri- 
butive education. 

' • School Support Personnel , including psychology, nuidance 

"N^^counselors , and librarians. . ^ 

• The figures fofPAY 1972-1973^ through AY 1974-1975 were Obtained 
from counts of applications for certificates as made by deans anckdepart- 
ment chairpersons. Data for AY 1975-1976 are projections from a national - 
probability sample of 3,600 students in their final year of teacher pref>ara- 
tion. ' ' 

• In 1974, the- General Accounting office reported the results of 
a survey of all State Departments of Education which indicated: 

• A genef-al excess of elementary and secondary teaqhers. 

• A^.shortage of teachers in special education^ industrial 
. arts, mathematics, science, and trade and vocational* 

subject areas. ^ ... 
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' The NSPPT^data indicate that the net effect of market forces 
has been to reshape the supply of beginning teachers to more closely • 
follow demand.- . ' , * , 



The major changes 'in the supply of teachers have 
occurred- in the areas of -elementary. and. ^econdjb , 
education -- the fields "most frequently associated 
with oversupply. Chart 3 shows tha-t elementary 
and secondary educati'on ha\e ■ undergone consider- 
able contraction over'ttee past five years. Con- 
versely, specialty areas such as occupational/ 
vocational, special eduiatibn, and school service 
have expanded, . ' ^ 



Su pply by- Inst itution^' 



Charts 4 and 5 show the distribution ^of -graduates with initial 
teaching certificates by control .^«d type of institution. . 

• Teacher education has historically been concentrated " in public 
institutio;r;jd:^ticular,:the comprehensive college, -"^-^r^- 
are the direct descendants of the teachers colleges of the early Twentieth 
century and the normal schools of the Nineteenth Century. Moreover, a ; 

-considerable portion of "teachers: were prepared "by the liberal arts .ns 
tution In AY 1972-1973 comprehgnsive colleges produced 61;. and liberal 
arts 18'i of the graduates with .initial certificates. However, a variety 

' of factors ace'directing new. supply away /rom these historic institutional 
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CHART 3. SUPPLY OF BEGINNING TEACHERS BY AREA 
; OF. SPECIALIZATION 
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The riAjcR contraction in new teacher supply has taken 

PLACE ir>j elementary and SECONDARY EDUCATION. 



Chart 4. DisTRiBuilor^ of Graduates with .Teaching 
» Certificates by Control of Institution 
Aggregate United States 
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AY 1972-1973 
N ^ 322000 



AY 1975-1976 
N = 227000 





PRIVATE 



SINCE 1972- 1973 , PRIVATE INCTITUTIGNS HAVE CQ^VE TO PRGDUC 
SMALLER SHARE CP A DECREASIr^G NUMBER OF TEACHERS . 
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Chart 5. Di stributi on -of Graduat 
Certificates bV Type *of 
Aggregate CJnited States 
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sources. The nation's 438 .comprehensive colleges have experienced a lat*ge 
(34%) contractioif over the past five years. In absqlute number. of graduates, 
the drop wai from 191,000 in 1972-1973 to 124,000 in 1975-1976. Propor- 
tionally, the liberal arts'institutions experience^ similar'decllbes. Thus, 
in AY ]975-76, the share of the supply emanating 'from comprehensive colleges 
has dropped to 55%, and that of liberal arts institutions to 15%. 



Universities were the only type of institution to 
experience growth in teacher trwrving from AY T972- 
1973 to AY 1975-1976, primarily by expanding their 
service training ef^^ts in special education, 
school, service persoruiel, and other high demand- 



special ties, '^•Mj^e to their ability to maintain 
their enrollments in a per(oa^iL|genera1 decline, 
uni\^ersi t^es were able te incr^!aie their share of 
the production of beginning Ipajers from 21% in 
1972-1973 to 30% in 1975-1976 
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Supply of Teachers from Minority Ethnic 'Backgrounds 

The NSPPT survey of seniors found that approximately eleven percent* 

/ — i . 

of the graduates with initial teaching certjf icatesfwere from minority back- 
grounds. As shown in Chart 6, the largest portion were Blacks (7.5%); 
fallowed by Hispanics ^1.8:0, Asians (0.9%), and American Indians- ^D. 5%) . 

Chart 7 shows the participation by persons from, minori ty back- 
grounds in the six fields of study considered by the NSPPT. this data 
indicates that minority persons participate in average proportions in ^ 
elementary and secondary education, ^tend to have higher than average 



* 87.9% indicated "Caucasian" and 1.4% indicated "Other". 
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Chart 7. D.i p i but 1 on of Beginning Teachers .from^Min^^rity Background 

°Y Field of Specialization 
AGgRfGATF iiNITFn- ^tatp s AY iq7^-iq7>; . ^ 
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^St^o"! ^^^o'cRaTs!^ 'THl^R^%:E^^^r:rrs? - ^^--'---CH and OCCUPATIONAL/ 

IHEIR ABSENCE IS MOST S I GN I F I CANTL Y. NCTTED IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 
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Chart^s. Distribution of Minority ^nd Non-minority ^ 
Beginning Teachers Across Instv^tution Types 

V 

Aggregate United States AY 1975-1976 
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participation in the fields of occupational/vocational education (16%) 
and school afervice (12.5%), and have lower than average participation 
in specif education (8%). 

Mart 8' shows the distribution of minority- and non-minority * 
graduates b\type and .control of institution. The data indicate that 
nrinorities ar^ concentrated in public conil)rehensive callegesr conversely, 
noir^minority persons^ have a much greater rate of yroHpent in private 
institutionsj^30% vsl7'/^). A similar difference ^xists between tffe groups 
with respeciito participation in un i vers i^ programs ; thirty-two percent # 
)f the non-minority persons came from universities versus^ seventeen percen^t 
of the minorities. ' n 

In several states (e.g., Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Tarolina and Alabama), many public comprehensive colleges represent the 
remnants of a pre^^fjtsly segregateff^ higher education system. Thus,- the 
concentration of minority persons in these institutions may be due to the 
combination af the low cost of education in public comprehensive colleges 

and historical precedent, f ^ , . 

<- 

As shown in the follpwiftg table, comprehens^ive- col leges haVe the 
lowest mean tuition and fees of tbe six types of institutions which were 
studied. * ^ . 



TABLE 1 ♦ . , 

Tuition and Fees by Type and Control of Institution . 
Data are weighted national erstimates based on a 
nationwide sample of 240 institutions. Fall; 1975. 



Control of 
Institution 

Overall 
Public 
Private 



All Types 
Combined 



$ 887 
. 507 
1848 



Type of Institution 

■ ., Comprehensive 
College 



University 

$ 971 • - 

539 
2515 




Li-beral 
Arts 

$ 1 584 . 
691 

1808 



) 



The concentration of minorities in pi!?lic compre- 
hensive colleges may result from historical pre- 
cedent, geographical location, and'.financial need ^ 
i rather than any nationwide pattern of discrimination. 



Supply of Teacners With ^^perieace ih 
Alternative Forms of Classroofn Teaching 

• • . During the past ten years, schools have adopted a yariety of 
methods of classroom organization which represent al teriiatives to the 
traditional "self-contained" classroom in which one teacher interacts 
with a fixed group of twenty- to- thirty children. Among these alterna- 
tives are: - -, ' 

• The "open-classroom", modeled afte'r experiments in 
British education and widely publicized by John 
Holt... w • ' ' ^ 



* • The "team teaching" model which-originated at Teachers • 

Xollege, Columbia University .^^ . - < 

' • \ - ^ , , ^ 

• The "alternative school "^mod|1 which had its beginnings ' 
in .the writings of A. ^S. NeiH.and received extensive 

^ attention in the late 1960's and early T97q's. 

Although the financial exigencies of the mid-1970's have muted, the 
once widespread discussion of these alternative forms 'of classroom organic" 
zatlon, the HSPPJ found interest on the part of educational .decision-makers* 
in an assessmeilt^ of the supply of persons with skills in each*of th,e above 
^area's. - , ' . ^ . ' • 

"* ' * ' 

Accordingly, person^ in their final year'of teacher preparation were 
asked to indicate whether they had received trainiiig in each of ' these areasl 
These results are presented in Tables 2, 3 and 4/ The data show' that train-j 
iRg^in the three areas of alternative classroom organization are fairly eve^ily 
distributed over public and private institutions^: ^ the Incidence of such train 
ing does not differ markedly from the overall percentage of graduates fVom 
public^ (72f.), pHvate {28%), univers4ties .(30%), comprehensive colleges (55%), 
or liberal arts colleges (15%). , 

• Team Teach%iq is the most frequently mentioned form of ^ . 
alternative classroom organization." Approximately 100, OdO . 
persons constituting 44f. of the new graduates ar'e esti- 
mated to have received some form of training in teaiit 

, teaching. . ^ ' 
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Open Classroom Instr ucti^on^ skills were reported by. 
slightl}N)iore than one^third of the gradu.ates. It 
is'-estimated that 82,000 persorrs or 36.4% of the ^new 
'graduates will ehter the labor-market with experience 
in c^en education. 



'^NSPPT, The Data Needs ' of E ducatjonal Decjjjo^njjja^l^^ (Washington, 
D.C.: Lewin and Associates, Inc.), 1975. 
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TABLE 2 ' 

NUMBER AND PERCENT "6F TEACHERS TRAINE D If{ OPEN CLASSROOM INSTRUCTI ON 
BY TYPt AliD C0NTR0L"0F'TNSTTTUTI0MS. DATA ARE IJElfiHTED NATIONAL • 
'ESTIMATES BASED ON A PROBABILITY S^PLE OF 3600 PWSONS IN THEIR * 
FINAL YEAR OF TEACHER PREPARATION. FALL 1575. ^ ' 
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All Institutionr Combined 
Public' InstitOtions 
Private Institutions 
Universities 



Public 
Private 



Comprehensive Colleges^ 

gublic 
PrivatiD^' 



.Public 
Private 




/ 



Number of 
Persons 
Trained in 
Open Clasrffl 



Percent of 
Total Persons 
Trained irt 
Open Clasrm 



Total. Number 
of .Persons 
Trained as 
Teachers 



Percent of 
Tjtal Trairted 
as Teachers Who 
Were Trained in 
O pen Classroom 



^ / 



82,395 


. 100.0 


y 226, 9C0 


■ ■ 36.4 


59,233 


71,9 


^61,375 


36.7 


23 


28.1 


65,125 ' 


35.6 


, 26,165 


31 '.8 


69,003 


38.0 


19,993 
6,-l'67 • 


2<.3^^ 
7.5 


54,027 
,14,976 


37.0 
41 A 


43,326 . * 


52.5 


• . 123,666 


■ 35.0 


••''35,790 ' . 
•7,536 • 


43.4 
9.1 


100^0 . 
* 23^3^6 «. 


35.7 
^2.3 


12,904 ■ 


is. 7 


33,831 


' 38.1 


, 3,445 
\9,459 


4k 4.2 

•11.5 

V 

; 

/ 


26,813 ■.. 
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• TABLE 3- 



N UMBER AND PERCEiJT OF TEACHERS TRAILED III 
COiJTROL OF ■institutions _ _ 

ON A PROBABILITY SAMPLE OF 3600 PERSONS ilfTHEiR FINArYEAR'oF 
TEACHER PREPARATION,., -FALL 1975. • , 

' ' f 



_________ ^TEACHING BY TYPE Mm 

UAIA ARE lILlLHItd iJA'NAJNAL LSTIMATeQ BASED 



V 

All Institutions Combined 

Public Institutions 

• Private^. Institutions 

Universities ^ 

' Public. . 

Private . " - .;' 

Comprehensive Colleges ' ^ 

Publid ^ 
Private 

Liberal' Arts Cdneges 




Nypiber pf 
Persons 
Trained in 
Team Teaching 


Percent of 
TotaJ Persons 

^ Trained in 

- T^am Teaching ^ 


Total Number 
of Persons 
Trained, as ^ 
Teachefs 


Percent of 

Total Trained 
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TABLE 4 

"number and "percent of teach ers trained in alternative schools 

br TYPE AND CONTROL OF INSTITUTIONS. Uaia AKL WLlliHihU nauunAL • . 
estimates based on a probability SAMPLE OF 3600 PERSONS IN THEIR 
FINAL YEAR OF TEACHER PREPARATION. FALL 1975. 
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AY 75-76 
Number of 
, Persons 
Trained in 
Altern Schools 
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Total Persons 
Trained in 
Altern Schj)61s 


HI / 0"/0 > 

Total Number 

OT rersons * 
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— - — ■ ^ ^ 


Percent^ of 
Total Trained 
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• ✓^ernative -.Schools received nwch attention during the late - 
lilfiQ's, 1^ have not had a major impact on teacher education. 
Onl)u^ffoOO, persons comprising 5.2% o.f the teacher trainees . 
are estimated to have received training in alternative 
schools. These students appear to be concentrated in pr1- 
v^ite universities and public liberal arts institutions; 
the incidence of alternative school experiences was over 
10% in these institutions, api^roximately double the rate 
for the population. 



The NSPPT data indicate that there is a relatively 
ample supply of persons trained in alternative forms 
of classroom teaching. Such training is ijiore-or- 
less it] proportion to the -level of acceptance of 
each alt^natlve. No particular type of institu- 
tion was found to dominate in this type of prepara- 
tion. . ' 
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SECTION TWO: ^HE CURR ENT AND PROJECTED RESPONSES OF INSTITUTIONS 
' ^ ^' TO THE LABOR MARKET FOR TRAINED EDUCATION. PERSONNEL 

Ihe relationship between su-pply and demand for ne^ teachers, • 
as illustrated in Chart 1, reflects the complex interaction of dfipenr • 
tralized individual and*1nstitutional ^iecision-m'skkig. Demand has a 
long-run component keyed to the birth rate; howeyer, short-run peaks 
and valleys iin demand are linked to the general economy and, in particular, 
to the impact ^f economic conditions on local education agencies. In 
addition, exogenous factors s\icr. as the judiiJ'ial system can act in such 
a fashion aiS^-treate virtually instantaneous demands for teachers -- as 
recently i lVus.ti^tefl i n areas of special education and bilingual education. 



Similarly, the supply of teachers has long-run cAnponents re.lated 
to the aspirations of a large number of persons to perform a valuable social 
service related to workjng with chi Idren. / Short-run factors can exert rela- 
tively large forces on the supply 15f teachers . Among these are the percep- 
tions of students about their likelihood of obtaining employment as a teacher 
and the decisions of government agencies at the Federal afid state level to 
encourage or discourage training.- Concurrent with this is the planning and 
lead-time required' by institutions in the alteration (ff pr:A9C^s in resraonse 
to demand and the additional lag-time, required to prodtice trainh^ perso<rinel . 

Given these com.plexi ties of the market and insusceptibility to 
external shock, it is certain that the future is as liKelAto be cj^rac- 
terized by imbalances between suppl.' and demand as has been In th^past. 
The existence of ihort-run imbalances is the pry:e paid by society for 
free choice'of higher education ahd training. 
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However, the NSPPT found that there is much room for improve- 
ment in reducing the magnitude of the imbalances between supply and demand. 
In particular, during the review of the literature and the discussion of 
the study with key decision-makers, the most frequently cited^flaw was- the 
lack of availability of current and accurate information about supply and 
demand conditions. 

This section investigates the adjustment mechanisms' which regulate 
the supply gf trained education personnel -within 'the -institutions that are 
involved. The third section examines the role of student choice irt the 
decision to prepare as a teacher. This section discusses three points: 

• Current perceptions of the market for trained education 
personnel , 



• Mechanisms used by institutions in the setting of pro- 
gram size. 

• Projected responseV.of institutit 
three years. 



ions within the next 



Current Institutional Perceptions of the 
Rel ationship Between Supply and Demand 



The NSPPT asked a representative sample-of 480 faculty, 240 dean^T 
and department chairpersons and over 560 heads of individual programs to 
give their perceptions of the relationship between supply arid demand in 
the education professions. Respondents were asked to use aVive-point ' 
LikeVt-type scale to indicate the supply conditions in several field§. 
The response categories were: ^ ^ 



id 



. • Supply exceeds 'demand by more than 20% 

' ■ • Supply exceeds demand by between 5% and 205^ 

• Supply and demand ^re within 5% of each' other ^ 

• Demanc/ exceeds supply by between 5% and 20% 
. • Demand exceeds supply by more than 20% > 

Respondents were asked to^give tbeir perception? of market condi- 
tions for both traditipnal fields (4.e., elementary and secondary) and for 
fields identified by both the Congress and the G^A.O. as being important 
national priority areas. Among this latter group are: special education 
occupational/vocational education, bilingual education, and the training of 
teachers' to work in urban areas. , " ^ 

The results of their assessment of market conditions are'displayed 
in Chart 9, ... 

These results indicate that the respondents were in relati^te agree 
ment with the literature on the supply and demand for education personnel : 

• Elementary and secondary ^education are in considerc^ble 
oversupply. 

.--Areas of specialized training remain in short_supply , , 



Thus, the perceptions of teacher educators 
confirm that the market , for trained education 
personnel is m.ixed: major surpluses exist in r 
elementary and 'secondary education while short- 
ages are f'bund in" specp'al ized, high priority 
areas. . " f . i 
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Mechanisms for the Adjustment of Supply to Demand 

Charts V, 2 and 3 (above) show that major adjustments in the • 
supply of beginning teachers took place between 1973 and 1976""wf^n the 
number of graduates with initial cerj:if icates dropped by about one-third. _ 
The NSPPT sought to study the^nature of the mechanisms which regulate the 
supply of teachers; the study was de*signed to obtain* a differentiated view 
of decision-making at the level of. the individual teacher-preparation pro- 
gram. In particular, the dean or department chairperson who,' had overall^ 
responsibility for teacher education was asked to disseminate a separate 
questionnaire to each individual teacher-preparation program, within the 
institution (e.g,, elementary, secondary, special education', etc.) In this 
fashion, differences between the various types of programs could be studied 
Among the items included was a request for information about the methods 
used in the determination of program size. >itfTU)ng the mechanisms studied • 
•were those suggested in the literature on program planning: 

• Student Decisions : ifie traditional mechanism for setting 
program- size has been enrol Iment or the reflection of 

^ student choice. 

\ • Analytic: A num^eV of authors have urged tna't progrdTii size — 

• be determined, in part, by an analytic approach based on 
either trends ia the population of children 'or in the 
employment rates of graduates. Several states (e,^, 
Connecticut) have encouraged studies of ch^'ldren as a 
basis for plannin'g training 6f special education programs. 
Recent court decisions affecting private technical/ 
vocational schools have implications for traditional 
higher education with respect to the empl^oyment rates 

'of recent graduates. ; 
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• Cooperative : A number of techniques have been proposed 
^ for cooperative planning at, the state ah-d local level for 

. . ' the- adjustment of the supply of teachers. California's 
Ryan Act has s^t the tone for cooperative planning at the 
statewide level and s-everal tea'cher professional organi- ' 
zatfons have called for cooperative tr^imng between local 
educatfbn cigenci-es and colleges and universities." 

, • Economic: The fiscal crisis Kas required some institutions 
to contract their education units. -Thus, as costs increase, 
fewer persons may be trained. 

/■ • ■ 

• 0utsid<5 Authorit y: With the onset of the current teacher 
^ ^ surplus, several state&^^(most notably Utah) experimented 

jwith the concept of governin5*"*Jj^number of percons that 
should participate in teacher educadort^^Qther states 
have used this approach, although less stringerTW^ji^ith 
their specia-lized programs. 

ihe results of this studyare shown below in Chart lO. As indi- 
cated by this -data, the -choices of students are the major determinant of 
^ . the size of the student supply. The size of almost half of the ' programs 
~(^4;) is r eyutated-ijy stintent decirtans t u eii L e r- Lrd i n ing. -Ttie' itrnTjencg- 
of .student choices is made even clearer when the number of students 
involved in each of these programs is considered. {Chart. 11 presets ^he 
_ number of graduates eirianating from teacher education programs by fi-eld 
of training and -by method of determining program' size. The data indicate 
that the student's decisions ar& even more influential in the' determination, 
of program size than would be expected from Chart 10. In 'particular , 60% 
of the graduates c^me from programs wKose si?e was determined by student 
decisions — although these are 44% of the total programs . '. 
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CHART 10. METHODS USED DETERMINE PR^OiSRAM ^IZE 

SIZE* OF PFfGGRTVM MAN^'TED BY AUTHORITY 
muTg-IDE EDUCATION UNI^(4.0%) . 
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thus, the larger programs ^nd the supply in the larger fields 
of training are heavily influenced' by student decisions: 61% af the ele- 
mentary education graduates and 65% of the secondary graduates came from 
"programs which determined' their size on the basis of student decisions to- 
enter. ' ' . * ^ 

Conversely, planning and analysis is made a dominant regulator of 
^'^^llpftly in splecial education and the preparation. of school support personnel, 
\here less tkn half of the graduates came from itudent-detf rmined programs. 

Special education graining is often keyed by law to the incidence 
■of pupils with exceptionalities in the general population. Federal aid to 
such training^through the Bureau of the Education of the Handicapped requires 
extensive cooperative planning and analysis of the population of school-age 
children. State education agencies also impose additional requirements for 
justification of training. Thus, only 39% of the special education. graduates 
came from programs whose size was determined by student choice. 

The training of school support personnel su</h -as guidance counselors 
and school psychologists requires extensive clinical experience in a rela- 
tively sensitive setting. The circumstances, necessary for these experiences 
are limited by cooperative arrangements with school dist,ricts. Thus, coopera- 
tive plarining mechanisms play a large role in this training — 24% of the 
school support graduates come from, cooperatively planned programs as opposed 
to 12% of the entire group of graduates. 



The major mechoinism for tjie determination of 
program size -- and hence future teacher supply -- 
is the decision makin'j process of the basic con- 
sumer, "^e student. Other approaches to regulat- 
ing supply such as using a*^ assessment of probable 

» 

job opportunities, funding limitations, and legis- 
lative mandates emerge as 'more important in the 
specialty fields. 
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Future Trends in Teacher Education 

The NSPPT sought to obtain the perception of ueans and departaient 
chairpersons about the future trends of enrollment in teacher education. « 
The respondents were asked to use a five point Li kert- type' scale with the 
following res'^nse ^alternatives: 

• Enrollment will increase more than 20% ^ 

• Enrollment wil| increase between S% and 20% 

• Enrollment will' remain within five percert^^f the 

current figure - * 

• Enrollment will decrease between 5% and 20% , ^ 

• Enrollment will decrease more than 20% 

The results from this item are presented in Chart 12 below 

Deans and flepartment chairpersons, indicated that enrollment trends 
•would refj^c\ the current conditions of supply and demand as discussed above: 

V • Elementary and secondary education will contiiiue to 
decline / most likely betv/een five and twenty percent. 

• Specialized fields of training would increase in size. 

I 

« * 

These data indicate a continuation ofVpast trends in the supply 
of trained education personnel. HoweveV, when the data arp analyzed by / 
type and control of institution, as' shown in Chart 12, an interest- * ^ 

ing picture emerges: 
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Chart 12. Analysis' of Anticipated Changes: Public and 
private institutions ' 
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f 

• Public i(T5^t4|AJtions plan more extensi^Te curtailments of 
elementary and secondary education than do private insti' 
tutions. 

• Universities will take the lead in adapting!*training to 
meet demands for teachers in specialized fields. 



^/^though the surplus of teachers has been cut 
_\ nearly in half ^etween 1973 and 1976, Institu- 
tions are likely to continue contracting their 
program offerings irt surplus areas such as - i 
elementary and secondary education, while they 
are expanding G # <frt s in high demand national 
priority areas such as special education and 



bilingual education. 
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SECTION THREE: rHARA CTERISTICS AND MOTIVATI ONS OF RECENT {GRADUATES 

ENTERIWThTLA BOR f^ARKET AS BEGINNING TEACHERS • ' . 

Section One ha.s described in'some detail the general dynamics- of 
the labor-market for trained education personnel and has presented a pic- ' 
ttire oKfhe^pply of beginning teachers. Section Two has indicated that 
the mechanisms for adjustment' of the teacherlifcply relies heavily upon 
the decisions of individual students to seek preparation as a teacher. 
The purpose of this. section is to provide a more detailed picture of -the 
beginning teaohers of 1975-1976, particularly their demographic characterise 
tics and their motivations for entering the education professions. . 



D emographic Characteristics of 'New Teachers 



Traditionally, , a large portion of the teaching profession has 



"been composed of women and persons from small town and rural backgrounds. . 

In addition to this, many of . the institutions which were established to 
• advance the higher education. opportunities fort persons from ^thi^minorities 
- had a heavy emphasis on, the training of teachers. The data from >he sample 
of 3600 persons in their final yfear of teacher preparation found little, evi- 
dence of change from these Viistoric patterns. 



Sex 

The new graduates are 12. b% women; however, when the entire 
enrollment of persons preparing to be teachers is considered, the balance 
between the sexes is approximately equal, with only 52% women. 
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in Talle 5, 



\ . 
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As shown in T^le 5, the extreme imbalance of women to men is 
found only in eleme/itary education, 

• TABLE 5 . 

^ DISTRIBUTION OF FULL TIME TEACHER PREPARATION ENROLj.MENT 
BY SEX AND FIELD OF tRAINING - 



Field of Training 

An Fields Combined 

Elementary 

Secondary 

Special Education 

Subject Specialists 

Occupa t 'i ona 1 / Voca ti ona 1 

School Support Personnel 



Male 




Female 


48.0% 




_ 52.0% 


33.2% 




66.8% > 


53.7% 




^ 46.3% 


41.5% 




58.5% 


64.4% 


V 


^ 35.6% 


58.1% 




41.9% 


46.9% 




53.1% 



These data indicate that the future supply of teachers may 
include^a much higher percentage of males than were found in the graduates 
from AY 1975-1976. The data cannot, however, indicate whether males have 
a higher tendency to drop out of teacher education or to fail to seek a -teach- 
ing certificate than females. 



predomir 



Geographic Location 

The new graduates (as shown in Chart 13) are predofriinately (31%) 
from small towns of less than 100,000 persons. The next largest category 
is rural (28%), Thus, the largest segment of the new teacher supply is 
^from small town or rural areas, in keeping with past trends. Only seventeen 
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Chart! 13'. Urban - Rural Composition of New Teachers 
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percent of the graduates were from major metropolitan areas; .this is in 
contrast to the general college population* where 32 J% of the persons 
are from ma^^or metropol ttan areas. 



\ 
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Fami^ly Background ' ^ 

The N5PPT requested information abo<jt the 'principal occupation 
of botl>: the fathers and mothers of sttidents in their final year of teacher, 
preparation.. lA Table 6 the distribution obtained* by the NSPPT is compared 
with the results obtained using a similar item in the National Longitudinal 
Study of the high school class'^of 1972, which represent the distribution of 
^parental occupations for the general population of persons in rougiily the 
^am^ge bracket as the NSPPT subjects.* 

, ^^^^ Chart 14 show that blue collar occupation groups are 

slightly under-represented in the populaj^^n of beginning teachers, while 
while colfar pccupation groups are /TTptly over-ref/resented. The magnitude 
of these differences are, however, quite small '— the data in Chart 15 are 
more reflective of a broad b^ase of access. The two groups which are most • 
under-represented are crafts (plumbing, mason, machinist) and operative 
(truck driver, meat cutter, assembler); these groups are' not» however, the 
lowest-paid groups. Thus, teacher education appears to be relatively accessible 
to all income groups. 



^Bureau of the Census: Current Population Reports - School Enrollment, 
Social and Economic Characteristics of Students. Series P-20, No. 28B, 
November 1975^ 




Chart ik. Family Background of Recent Teacher Education Graduates 
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NQTE'j Data presented are the differences in 

INCIDENCE BETWEEN THE PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS 
FROM EACH FATHER OCCUPATION CLASS IN THE 
POPULATION OF RECENT TEACHER EDUCATION 
GRADUATES ANDaCENSUS REPOFfTS^ FOR THE 
GENERAL POPULATION , 
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' TABLE 6 . ' ; 

PRINCIPAL occupation' OF FATHER ^ 

Comparison of NSPPT Persons In Their Fi/ial 
Year of Teacher Preparation With^the General Population 



Occupation Type 

^rmer or farm manager 

Laborer : construction work, c'ar washer, 
sanitary worker 

Operative : meat cutter, assembl^c ^us, ' 
taxi or truck driver • 

Service : barber,- beautician, waiter,, 
practical nurse 

Crafts- : baker, mechanic, machinist, 
painter, plumber,- carpenter 

Protective Service : ^detective, police, 
sheriff, guard, *fire 

Technical : draftiiig, computer., e*Pectrician, 
medical technician 

Cleri cal : bank teller, bookkeeper, secretary, 
typist, mail carrier, ticket agent 

Sales : . salesperson, sales clerk, advertising, 
fnsurance agent, real estate 

Professional : Accountant, artist, clergy, 
dentist , I physician, registered nurse, 
.engineers lawyer, li.t^rarian, teacher, I 
scientist - 

Manager: Administrator, sales manager, 
office manager, buyer, government official 

Proprfetor : Owner of a small busi/iess or 
restaurant, contractor . * 

Mil itary : Enllste'd persorf or ofiFlcer in , 
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Base Year Study 
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Chart is. Marital ^atus and Number of Dependent 
CHf%R^oF Recent. Teacher Education _ 
Graduates « * 
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' Marital Status and Dependents 



As shown in Chart 1 5, appreximately. thirty percent of the new ' 
teacher education graduates are married. This^s appr(ii(imataly the s^e 
percen1f^ge as is found in the general population* of persons attending 
four year colleges (28.1%) An a comparable age range. 

, Eigh^-three percent of the graduates have no dependent children, . 
while approximately four percent have more than three dependent childre^ 

« 

Age * . 

. As shown in Chart 16-, the distribution of recent teacher education 
graduates contains a large number of persons who are over twenty-three years 
of .age; "lock-step" progression from high school through ^.mpletion of a ' 
bachelor's degree wojjld place a person between age '21 and 22 in the sen j or 
^ year. Thus* the finding that 35% of the respondents were age 23 or older 
was not e;^cted and is significant, ^ther, persons in this age range 
constitute only 20% of the general Coil^ population.* 

During the.seven institutional case studies, interviews with stu- 
dents showed that this group of older graduates were largely women seeking 
to achieve professional levels of work throJgh obtaining a teaching certifi- 
cate. -Approximately one-third of- the "over 23" group already possesse<^a 
bachelor's degree and were seeking credos toward certification; most of . 
these degrees were obtained in the period 1-970-1975. One respondent, how- 
ever, had received her bachelor's in 1947. 



/Source: Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, 0£. cit 
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Chart i6. Age Distributio'nT of New Teachers 
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Linguistic Skills 

The new graduates do not bring extensive^skills in foreign 
language to the teaching professi'bn (Chart 17). Persons receiving initial 
certificates do' not have a command of foreign language either asl native 
speakers or .by training which would be required for widespread Hfiiplemen- 
tation of bilingual education; fewer than three-tent-hs of one percent have, 
rsufficient linguistic competencies to participate in such efforts. 

Attttudes T&v;ard .lork 

The NSPPT collected detailed information about the new graduates' 
values in the area of work and teaching. The data show clearly that the 
beginning teachers of 1976 will bring a highly professional value structure 
to their job-situatfon. ^ ' >^ 

The most important aspects" of job-satisfaction were related to 
the professional aspects of teaching. More than 6ot of the respondents 
(see Chart 18) cited the following as being very important in tRe ^determina 
tion of their satisfaction with a particular career: ^^ 

• Independent deci si on-making < 

• Social v;orth of»the tasks involved in the job 

• Work with a challenge 

• Use of skills and training acquired in college 

The need for favorable economic incentives and a convenient, 
amiable job climate was of' lesser importance than these professional 
aspects. Thus, the recent teachers have expressed values which are 
consistent' with those of independent professionals. . < 

/ 
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CHART 17, 



LINGUISTIC CAPABILITIES OF RECENT TEACHER 
• GRADUATES. AGGREGAtE UNITED STATES AYM9J5-1976 ' 
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COU_D TEACH SUBJECT AREA COURSES (E.G. MATH HI STORY ) IN 1.ANGUAGE 
COULD TEACH GRA^4MAf? AND LITERATURE IN THE LANGUAGE 

COU_D TEACH AS 'A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

NCN- TEACHING ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE LANGUAGE 
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THE LINGUISTIC CAPABILITIES OF RECENT TEACHER EDUCATIC?) , 
GRACTUATtZS Af-E NOT COMMENSURATE WITH MASSIVE PLANS FOR 
B IL I NGUAL EDUCAT I ON 
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Chart ra. values of teacher education graduates concerning 

WORK AND TEACHING 

^r. r^pPf.ATF i iMTTFn '^TAT'^-^ AY 1 975-?974 
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The Motivation of Students to -Enter the Supply of Teachers 

The supply of teachew represents the end-product of a complejc / 
process which begins with entry to an institution of higher education and 
ends with the receipt of an initial teaching certificate and the decision 
to seek work as a teacher. This portion of the paper is intended to pro- 
vide a brief description of some of the factors involved at the major deci- 
sion-^Doints in the supply system. 

5- . ■ ' 

Entry To The Institution 

The NSPPT requested information from its sample of 3600 persons 

in their final year of teacher preparation to assess the effects of dt variety 
^ •p. 

of factors on their choice of their current college or university. These 
data are presa«^i^in 'Charts 19 through 23', which include an analysis of 
each factor by father occupation and ethnic. background. 

V 

The most s^ilient factor was related to the availability of programs 
desired by the student. Over sixty percent (c.f. Chart 19) of all respon- 
dents cited this factor as being "very important" to thetr choice ^of their 
•current institution. Clearly, the attraction of students is* to the program: 
only forty percent of the resp'cmdents cited the institution's reputation as 
important to their choice (c.f. Chart 20). 

/''j The next most iSmportant factor was the likelihood Of getting a 
good job ^after graduation: approxi ately fifty percent of the respondents 
cited this as'very important to their choice of institutions, as shown in 
*har{ 21. . " . 
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Charts 19-23, Effect of Various Factors in the Student s 

CHARTS 19 '^^^^sjof, TO ATTEND HIS/HER CURRENT INSTITUTION, 

BY FATHER OCCUPATION GROUP AND ETHNIC BACKGROUND. / 
DATA ARE WEIGHTED NATIONAL ESTIMATES OF THE 
PERCENT IN EACH GROUP WHO INDICATED THAT EACH 
FACTOR WAS "VERY I-MPORT ANT " TO HIS/HER CHOICE 
OF INSTITUTION. BASED ON A NATIONWIDE PROBABILITY 
SAMPLE OF 3600 PERSONS IN THEIR FmAL YEAR OF 
TEACHER PREPARATION. AY 1975-1976 



CHART 19. AVAILABILITY OF DESIRED PROGRAMS AS A FACTOR 
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CHART 20. EFFECT OF INSTITUTIONAL REPUTATION AS A FACTPR 
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Convenience to home was cited as very important by approximately 
forty-five percent of the respondents. The data shown in Chart 22 shows 
that this factor had a differential impact jscross both income groups and 
ethnic groups. In general, Minorities - particularly Hispanics - and 
persons from lower income occupation backgrounds had a greater tendency 
to consider this factor as "very important" than those from higher-income * 
.or majority background. In all likelihood, this represents- the effect of 
economic considerations by these groups seeking opportunities for educa- 
tion near their home to reduce the costs of lodging and board. 

finally, the least important factor was the effect of parent 
influences. With the exception of the subset of American Indian respondents, 
only twenty percent of the resftondents cited their parent's opinions and 
influences as being "very important"' "to their choice o^nslrstiiti^ (c.f. 
Chart 23. * 

Thus, the data show that the current group of recent graduates 
are very concerned with programs, job prospects and (to "'some extent for 
lower income subgroups) the costs of education. These factors may lead the 
student to shift institutions : Chart 24 shows that approximately forty-two 
percent of the respondents had attended at least one irrstitution prior to 
•their current institution. Approximately twenty- two percent of the recent' 
graduates had ♦attended a two-year insmution - underscoring the economic 
dimension of institutional choice in teacher education. 
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Institutional choice i^ a matter of careful • 
consideration by prospective teacher education 
students: the availability of programs, job 
prospects, and to some extent, economic factors 
are important factors in choosing an'insti- 
tution. Further, this decision is not always 
final. Two out of five persons have .changed 
institutions. . . 
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Chart 21. Liklehood of Obtaining a Good Job After 
Graduation as a Factor 
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Chart 22. Convenience to Home as^a factor 
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Chart 23'. ^ Parent Opinions as a Factor 
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Student use of Two-year Institutions 
Approximately one im Five Seniors Reported 
THAT He or She had Attended a Two Year 
Institution 
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Choice of Te ai-fagT- Preparation 
' The data as discussed abo.e Indicate that persons.choose their., 
institutions with a keen Interest In a pro,ra. of. training The NSPPT 
asked Its 3600 respondents about the Impact of a number of factors on 
their decision to enter a teacher preparation program. I';^;/"' " 
Shown in Chart 25, indicate that the priory ^tivat.on of these person 

a desire to wo^k with childre.-. over ninety percent of the respondents 
cited this as being important to their choice. 

The second most Important factor were the influences of.profes- 
sors ?n the school, college or department. 0/ education. 

On^y two factors had an appreciable'effect in discouraging persons 
fro. entering teaching. The lob market had discouraged approximately forty, 
from entering u: a salaries had discouraged approxi- 

percent of the respondents whilp teacher 

mtely twenty-five percent of the respondents. ^ _ . 

- ' The HSPPT also- Investigated t^e extent to which the group of 3600 
persons had received counseling about ca^ee,(^teach1n9. The results 0 
th " analysis are shown in. Chart 2C. There was a clear difference bet een 
ic nd private institutions; twelve percent of the sjudents.at public , 
.. i:!titutLs received no career counseling at ail while approximately twenty- 
five percent of those at private institutions reported none.^ 

However., onlyone-fourth of all students at either type of insti- ' 
tdti-on received ca;eer counseling p, ,0.' t^^ making a substantial co^i - ■ 
ment to teaching. The difference bei.^en the two types of institutions, 
occurred primarily .in counseling prior to student teaching. - ■ . 
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Chart 25. Factors Affecting Student Choke of Careers in Teaching 
Aggregate United States AY 1975-1976 
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Seniors in programs of teacher preparation were asked 'to report on the 

EFFECTS OF SEVERAL FACTORS ON THEIR DECISION tO ^NTER . TEACHING AS A CAREER. 
THE DESIRE TO WORK WITH CHILDREN AND TH& INFLUENCES OF EDUCATION FACULTY • 
PROVIDED THE STRONGEST ENCOURAGEMENT WHILE MARKET AND SAJ-ARY FACTORS PROVED 
TO tJE THE MC3.T DISCOURAGING." • • 
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Chart 26. Timing Df Career Coi^nseling as Reported by 
Persons in their Final \ear. of Teacher 
Preparation. . A6gre.gate United States 

t AY 1975 1976 ' ' " ' 



PlJBLIO^IN5flTUTI0NS 
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- Counseling Prior 
TO Commitment to 
Teaching ^' 

Counseling after 

□ ' Substantial % 
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NOcCOUNSELING 
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iNSTlAcrtON (7,3X) 
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PRIVATE INSTITUTJONS 
N = 65t000 , 




At Entry to the ^ 
Institution (5.9%) 



Persons from prwate^insti tuitions wepe more than twi.ci: as likely 
to liave^recei ved no f^oc^m of career counseling than the i r .counter - 
parts at 'public i-n s t ft l jti cn 5 . . hcf.vever, only about one fourth of ^ 
1?ers0ns from either type of institutioj^ received carreer counseling 
prior to jhav.ing made a sufe st ant i aj^ coi-fm i tme1mt in training. 
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. In a related study of -full-time faculty iji education, the NSPPT 
found that the faculty role in career counseling could be grea'tjy improved: 

• -Although the facuVty "in the eddTcalion unit were a potent 

source-of encouragement for\tudeiits in their decision 
^ to prepare as teachers, only three-fourths were involved * - 
in career counseling. 

• Of thpse involved in counseling, over eiglvty percent 
reported that they had very seldom or never adv-ised 

students to seek careers outside teaching." * ' • 

• Only fifty-fouV perceitt could recal 1 .leaving advised 
students to change from teaching specialties in over-. 

' supply to those with current ^mand. ^ 

• Almost two-thirds fel-t^hat the job market information 
available to them was not accurate to supporl; fully 
the counseling function. 



Students are drawn to telh^her education with a 
strong desire to work with children. The 'only 
factor which acts' to significantly discourage 
students from careers in teaching iS the likeli- 
hood of obtaining a job. - However, the data\ • 
show that only one-fourth of the stuc(ents receive 
caTeer counseling prior to makirjg a substantial 
commitment to teacher preparation, A study of 
faculty revealed B\a\ current sources of infor- 
mation were Inadequate' t^ support their role 
in counseling^ ^ , ^ . . 
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s tudent Perceptions of the 
Educalion Personnel 



Market for Trained- 



The -NSPPT requested information from each of the 36Q0»pe)!'sons 
in their final year of teacher t)reparation about their perceptions of 
the relative balance between the supply and demand for teachers in a 
variety of fields. These data are shown in Chart 27 \ ^ 

Although the perceptions of the stty^ents who- expressed an 
opinion are in rough- concordance with the general laoor market, a large 
percentage of respondents were unable to judge the relationship between 
supply .'and demand. The inability to judge was most pT»qnounced in those ^ 
specialty fields for which demand actually exists. 



NSPPT data show that student information 
a^u~t the 'labor markTt Tor telcTier^ is 
limited --'particularly in the high-demand 
specialty fields. 



■ Career Plans of Rec ent Gra du ates 
— ^ ^ — ^ 

' Each of the 3600 persons in t>ieir' final year of teacher prepara- 
tiori was asked to describe their career intentions for the^^ear inmediately 
following receipt of -their teaching" -ertificate. 

/ These data are presented in Chart Z8 analyzed by father 
occupation group art^ ethnic background. 

i 



M'l^ .^ll^f'^.^^^A °l THE LABOR MARKET FOR TR%liED EDUCAT I ON -PERSONNEL 
AS REPORTED BY A NATIONWIDE PROBABILITY SAMPLE OF 3600 PERSbNS 

.IN THEIR Final Year of Teacher Edocat,ion ' ' ^^'^^^^^ 

Aggregate United States ay 1975-19,76 
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Chart 28. Carcer Plans of Persons in their Final Year of Teacher 

Preparation by Father Occupatiou Group and Ethnic Background'. 
Data are the Percenta4e of Persons in Each Group Identifying 
Each of the Career Alternati ves . (^see legend) as their Most 
' • Likely Pursuit Following €RADUATibN or Certification as a 
Teacher. Based on a Natiojvjwide Probabilmy Sample of 36oo 
Persons'^in their Final Year of Teacher Preparation- AY 1975^1975 
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Approximately sixty-five percent of the respondents, pi an 'to 
be employed as a -teacher during th^ next year. Among thi^^_oc^pational 
groups, persons from' farm baclcgrohnds had the highest level of intended 
participation in teaching -(81%). Other occupational groups were close 
to the overall figures. >• 



Wlthj-espect to ethnic background. Blacks and Asians* plan to 
enter teaching .at a much lower rate than whites — and'Jb re Macks (25%) , 
and Asians (35^) intend 'to go to graduate school in education than Ihe 
oven«ll group 05%). 

Of the group of persons who plan to seek further graduate train- 
ingj'n education (approximately.^32,000) , 96% plan to enter masters programs. 
Of these, more than half plan to attend on a part-time basis. (Chart 29) 

High demand specialties (special edflcation, bilingual, early 
childhood) will attract 43^ of those who plan^to 's?ek further training - - 
in education-. ' / 

. ■ ■ ■ ■ A 

'Tha data indicate that persons may be seeking to improve their 
position in the- labor market^ For example, special education comprises , 
12% of preservice education, but 25% of the graduates plan to purs'^ue 
graduate work in special education. • " 

^ ' ' ' ' * V ■ 

• When ask6d for their reasons for pursuing graduate education, 

more 'than 50%^ of the respondents indicated that they believed that such 
trai/iing was^ essential for their intended teachi-ng specialty. 
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, Chart 29. Intended Degree. Area of Training, and Part/ 

Full Time Attendance Status of Persons Completing 
Teacher Preparation in AY 1975-1976 - Who Plan to 
Pursue Graduate Training in^Education 

Aggregate United States *AY '1975-1976 

N = 3 1 , 600 
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AP^ROXir^ATELY 2^.SX 0^ THE NATICLN'S 227»0C0 GRADUAI^S- F'<0M PR:l- 

SERVICE PROGRAM'S 'iTilEND TO PURSUE GRADUATE TRAINING' IN EDUCATION 
PRIMARILY MA3TERC DEGREES ON A PART-TIME BASIS 
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SPECIAL ECwOATI- 
OF ^THE GRADUATE!.' 
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Approximately sixty-five percent of the recent 
graduates have •ir>.tent4or»s of working as a teacher 
following receipt of their initial certificate. 
An additional fifteen percent indicated that' they 
g^lanned to pursue graduate training i^ education; 
^ of these, slightly more than half indicated that 
'they would pursue master^ degrees on a part-time 
basis. *' 

- Only twenty-five percent of the recent' graduates 
indicated '•that they had received counseling about 
careers in teaching prior to making a substantial 
commitment to a particular field of training* 

, Approxirqately thirty-five percent had received such 
.counseling ia their final year-. The^ perceptions 
of the market^ were rougljly in accord with data on 
conditions as obtainejJ from other source^; however, 
a substantial portion were unable to make judgments 
about market conditions in specialty fields where 

, demand for teachers- exists. Faculty identified 
■lack of reliable informatiion about the market as 
^ major barrier to effective counseling. 



SUMMARY 



The National Survey of the Preservicg Prepar.tiorv of Teachers 
.as cor^issioned in 1974 to"investigate, ajjdng other things, the current . . 
conditions in thf labor market for traineAducation personnel . 

Tie study found that the market is going through a cycle of 
oversupply A surplus of teachers began inJ97p which had. its roots .n ^ 
both declining numbers of children of school -age difficulties .n the 

. Th.- rnlus^ peaked in 1973 when 33200Q person^ received . 
•general economy. Thi> sui plus peaKeu ni ^ , . ^.i,^ cmhW 

nUia, teacMng certificates In ,976,^27 .flflO persons en ere t e s 
Of beginning teachers. Altho^Th this is a substantial reduction he PPT 
esti«tes that approximately 75,»0 of these qualified persons w,n fail to 
find work as a teacher. ^ ^ ^ 

,„ an analysis of the sOpply of teachers by field, of socialization. 
U «as ^ound that .le^entary and secondary education - the two fiel s . ot 
osely associated with oversupply - had experienced the greatest decl ne 
r tl period 1973-1S7S. Specialized f,ields where - eac.r, 

^exists - have experienced fome growth during this period, particularly ^ 
special educatiorv. 

The data indicate that the supply of teachers. is".^ipon4in9-to 
the market conditions in a fashion which would be expected fro. a free 
1 r.et - supply is di.i-nishing to meet demand. The NSPPT investigated^^ 
■ the mechanisms which teacher eduction programs used to'determine 
Lmber of persons to be trained. The results showed>.t student deci-^ I 
sions werr the dominant factor in the determination of. program size. 
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over forty-four percept of , the individual programs encompassing more than 
sixty percent of the supply .of teachers relied on student decisions °4;o 
fix prograpi size. Thus, the ma jor" m^^icrTTtsm for regulating the supply 
of teachers lies in the decision of individuals who ghoose programs of - 
teacher education. - ' ' ' / 

Although the 'supplyj's contracting to meet demand, the adjust- 
ment has been slow and has not readied equilibrium. Given- the role of 
the -studen^as a primary regulator of supply, the NSPPT undertook an in- 
depth analysis of the factors which influence the choices of students to 
seek training as a'teacher. ^ ' 

^ ' ^The current group of recent graduates is predominately women 
(althDugh this may change substantially in future years). Minorities are 
represented roughly in proportion to their numbers in the general popula- 
tion. The new graduates t^nd to come from rural or small town backgrounds; 
persons from urban aj^e§s are under-represeiited' in teacher education with 
respect to their incidence in the general population of college students. 

Teacher education provides opportunities for person^ from all 
economic levels to obtain higher education: An analysis of father occupa- 
tions revealed a wide range of backgrounds represented in the new graduates. 

Students apparently* pi ace great emphasis on the availability of 
particular training prograrjis in their choice of an institution of higher, 
education; in addition/ the prospects of obtaining a job after graduation 
also ranked as an important factor in, choosing an institution. Further, 
the decision^o choose an institution is not always final: two out of 
five persons changed iris^tiJEutions. 
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Persons are" drawn toWcher education with a strong desire 
to work with .children. The only factor which acts significantly to 
discourage students. from careers in teaching is the market for teachers. 
However, the infomati on' which would assist students in making informed 
career choices may be lacking: only one-fourth af the students received . 
career coiJnseling prior to making a substantial commitment to teacher 
preparation. A separate study of f^lty revealed that current sources . 
of information wer^ inadequate /support fully the counseling function. 
In fact, when asked to gi've th^r perceptions of the market for teachers. . 
many {up to 70%) were .unable -to judge conditions inj>«lds currently 
enjoying high demand for teachers. " ' ^ ' 

Approximately sixty-five percent of the recent -graduates have 
intentions'of workir>g as .a teacher after receiving a certificate. An 
additional fifteen percent indicated that they planned to pursue, graduate 
training in ed*ication; -of these, slightly more than half indicated that 
they W)uld. pursue masters degrees on a part-time basis. ^ 

Although supply is adjusting to meet demand, the primary agent- 
^or effecting, this change - the student - does not currently have the . 

'information required to make ^n infonned choice of alternatives to teach- 

ing.or of specialized fieldsVjithin teaching. The data indicate that the. 

gap between supply and demand is closing; thus major adjustments are not 
. now necessary. The^;esults of the. study would indicate that reliable 

market-oriented information would 'enable the market to make the Tiecessary 
' adjustments througl^ the counseling function .of faculty and the career ^ 

decisions of students; ' ' - • . 
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APPENDIX A 



TECHNICAL DESCRIPTIW^ OF THE STUDY 
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TECHNICAL APPEHDIX 



Source of Data ^ ^ : 

The purpose of the ilatlonal* Survey of the Preservice - 
Preparation of Teachers v/as to obtain' reliable national estimates 
of the supply of education p^rscnre*' , and "to provide detailed 
inforai^tion about the characteristics of programs, students ai;jd 
faculty involved in pfeservice education. The survey is intended 
to provide inforn^iation about preservice teacher-training ^s offered 
'in the nation's ]151 schools, colleges 'and ^departments of education 
Th^ estiinates appearing in this report'are based on data collected^ 
f^'Qii four separate samples of: , ' 

• 240 institutio ns which prepare teachers \ 

• 505 separate teacher preparation programs- 

o 3500 students in their 'final year of teacher preparation 

• 480 fuTl"tir>£^'education faculty . ' ^ 

r- 



The sample of institutions v;as a single stage stratified r*andcn- 
sample 311 ocatedpToportional to the^ production of teachers in* 
AY 1970-1971, the most recent data cfvjilable 'during, the survey 
sign period. 



All distinct tcr.clu^r e2uc:.tion pro/ir.nms (e.g*, clc.iontary , 

secondary, spociaV education, etc.) within.-an insti futicn v.tre . 

askedi^o .complete a quef^tioiinaire, and thus constitute a straVilied 

« . 

sar.ple of progra.'^is. , 



•. -" Each institutton-was afsked to^ construct a random 'sample • 
of 15 students and 2 faculty. Thus, the samples of students and 
faculty constitute a two stage stratified sample. 

The stratification variates are' described below: * 
A., Control 

■ 1.- Public , ' . ■ * . . 

"I. Private • . . .' 

» 

Bt Ifjistl tution Type 

1: Universities,: Institutions which offer a wide variety 
of programs at both undergraduate and graduate levels 
and professional training in medicine and law. 
* - . r ' 

2. Coniprehens ivp Collene-s : Institutions which offer 
programs at the undergraduate and graduate level with 

; no professional trasj^ning in either med'icine or law. 

3. Liberal Arts cbllenes: .Institutions which offer primarily 
^ondergraduate programs with the. occasional-graduate 

program not excoedino the masters level. 

Size with rffspect to teacher preparation 

i ■ • ' • . ^ 

^- ^"l^Jl: b-^OO teachers prepaf-cd j"n 1-971 

2. Me^iun: 101-500 teachers prepared in0971 
3- V?LZ1'- "^ore th.in 500 teachers prepared -in 1971. 

; * 

. ' /" 

m 

ft ' * •* 



The sample -was' selected from- a urri verse .1 ist carefully prepared 
for 'this study by cross-referencing data fror:i the NC£S EDSTAT. 
"system with the membership lists of professional organizations..- ^• 
With the assistance @f Or, Egon Cuba of Irt^iiana University, the 
populationMist was ver.ified by a mailing to all strt'e directors . 
of teacher education and-certificaticn. 

Cornell's rethod* was *enipl oyed to ""ix the sairale size 
to seek ^a five pe)^cent coef/icient of variance at ninety.-five perce 
(two Sigma) conficience. ^ * " - 

Survey Procedure . • • ' . ^ , V- • ' 

-! • * / # 

\ 

Ihnru-ient design was. based ^on an extensive review of the 
literature an'd 'i nterviews with over ICO key- eaucational^dicisioR- 
■jFiaV.ers representing federal and state gove.rninents , institutions of 
hi chor education, cc;rr;.issions, and pr&fessfonal organi zatTons . The 
instruments were 'subjected to fi-£?d-tost and extensive revie.-r 
by bofh the flCES and theO.",B.^. 

InstruTients<'./ero mailed during ;;ove'-ber of 1975. A 
national network, of regie,,'! reprcseotati ves was cn^ployed to 
encourage resfjonso to the survey and-to solve techmcal problems 
associated with the study. ' ' ' ^ •, 

Whoro ap;)licabl3, two folio, /xup Ictt-rs were ient to- 
insti•tu^ion3 -vid a final tolrphone contact, wore e;::ployed to tL^'ain 
, the ov(?ran 82,; rale of parti ci s .; Liur. in t.-j survey. 



I" 



Manual and machine editing of the forms (vere used to check 
the data for accuracy/consistency, -and response. wi thin limits; 
T^e estimation procedure involved in the study invplved two stepsr 

• Adjustment for nonresponse' using the method\f random 
replacement \ 

, - • 

• -Inflation of the data by the inverse of the schoors 

probability of selection ; • 

Table. A-1 shows the num'ber of insti"tutions In the universe and both 
the expected.-and obtained response tp each of the survey instruments 

Reliability of the Esti mates / - 
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Since the estimates in this, report are based 'on 'a -sample/, 
they differ^sori:ev/hat from the figures that would have been obtained- 
from a complete c5nsus using the same fonns and^proceedures. ' 
^ f'-**. Particular care. should be exercised in the interpr&tatign of figures 
^ based on'a relatively smal 1- number, of cases as well ^s .soiaVl 

differences between estimates. As is'common to all surv^ work, the' 
results are subject to errors qf response and norireporting' as ' ' 
well as those due' to saiViplirfg variability. ■ •' ^ 

1 . «) 

■ * The standard error is the measure of sampling variabi'lity -. 

that is, of the fluctuations which -occur because a sample rather tjiao 
.the \yhole-of the population Is surveyed. A: cakufatcd for thi-, : -. 
report, the standard error also partially measures the effect of 
certain respoase and procc-ssina-orrarsy but it does not measure 
^-iny systfcmatic-biascs-in the data. The chances ar£ 63 'out of 1*00 -/ 
that an estimate from a sa:-plo wouM dfffer from' a complete -'censas . 

: ■ . 93 . ■ - ■ 

*r- - ■ ' ' ' ' / ' •' • * ■ 

*C.r. M.H. Han'>n,'ct. a_[. ^\yhlSur^-9v_j^^Vy,H^ (y.j, " 

(:J.-Y: l/ilcy) 1953 pp 232-223 ' ' " ^ ^ . ^ 



figure by less than the standard error. The chances are about 
95 Qut of 100 that the d'iffe'rencs would be less than tvnce the* 
Stc ndard error. ^ , ' ^ 

^ ^Ihe figures pfesented Jh Tables A-2 through A-5 - 
repre3ent>Tthe standard errors* for key data contained in "this 
report. ^ - ^ ' A 




TABLE -A-1 



m'POnSE XJD THE 'SURVEY 
BY. TYPE OF _ INSTITUTION 




I ERIC- 



ta:le a- 2 



VALUES 



V STANDARD ERRORS FCR KEY EstlMATES CASED -0:i 
Tffe QUESTIO:;:!AIRE FOR I:ISTI-T1JTIC:!S , LTJJJDIl.G 
ES OF EACH ESTI.'UTE AND CCEFFICIENT OF VARIAiIC: 



(C.V.) 



OVE^„- 



PUBLIC 



PRiv; 



.V V^Vll lilEERAl 
UNIVERSIT:?. ''XCLLEGE ; ARTS 



•riLT-iSER re3~q::d4:;g 



155 



11- 



46 



25 



l<K.Ui.w. .1.1 1 

AY - 1^75- 15/6 

BACHSt-OR's- 
DEGREtS • • 
WITH CER- ■ 
ft F I GATE 
. AY 1572-W3 



ESTIMATE 
STD EPR3R 
t.V. 



tSTIMATE 
STD ERROR 
C.V. 



4E52C.:: 
1CIS5 
0.C21 



322424 
10313 
O.C32 



33=3&9 
9161 
0.027 



2C2478 
7694 
0.023 



7149 
0.0-9. 



1199*5 

■ 6537 
0.053 



• 105255 
7255 
0.059 • 



O r» n / 

1E5C,?' 
0.042 



6Z55-: U 197.323 
43:5 • 4c5? 



0.C73 



0.049 



- \ 



5^337 
3339 
C.!C9i 



ftGREE^ 

•.•;iTr: CER- 
TiFIC'.TE 
.AY '1973-i97-: 



ESTIiv-TE 
STD E"'CR 
C.V. 



295515 
£.:C5 
0.033 



1 r "90-3 ; 

6660 
'0.035 



'105232 
5472 
*0.052 



651 
45 

o,o?a 



4::oj 



ICSCj 
"^8957. 
0.C-:§^ 



47532 
4325 
0.091 



^EACHELGR's 
DECREES \ 
l.'ITH CER- 
TIFJCATE 
{ 1974-197: 



ESTC'ATE 
STD ERROR 
C.V. 



250554 V. 5;5 
7.-.':3 4'-J77 
0.029 ■ G.03I 



V 50 l' 0 
0.G52' 



63731 
■4525 
0.C71 



153659 
7933 ; 

o.c:] 



3235 
0.033 



AY 1975-)l975 



T3TI,".'-TE 
STD* ER:-' )R 
5.V. 



93 1 
'22 
0.C22 



r, .-) ;i 

o'.o^ 



19l" 
0.04i 



1353 
73 
0.059 



746 

32 



1951 
142 
C . ^ 



1 01 



J. 



'TAE : A- 3 



J 



s 



■ STANDARD ERRORS FOR KEY ESTIflATES BASED ON ' ' 
VALUES Or EaCH ESiiMAiE A7;D eOEFFIC'lE:iT OF ,VA£IATI.Ojl (C.V. 



OVERALL Pb'BL 



flLf-ISER RES?0:^Bi;'G 



E?;RCLLME;;r 
AY 1975-1975 

•BACH£LOR.''s^ - 
DE3?,EES .. 
WITH CER- 
TIFICATE 
AY 1972-1973 

♦ 

BACHELOR 
DEGP.EES \ ' 
WITH CER- ,< 
TIFKATE ■ 
AY 1972-1974 



"ESTIMATE • 



-ESTIMATE " 
STD ERRQa ' 
C.V'.' 



ESTIMATE 
STf) ERROR- 

•c.y.' 



; ^ 1 



00 




4252C3 339309 
1C1S9 916i 
0.C21 0.027 



•32242^ • ^02^73 " 
* 10313, . 7634 
0.032*. 0:038 - 



^95515 19022; 



8365 



6650 



0.030 0.035 



10 3285 
:'2o5. 
069 



CC.MPRE- 

HEMSjyE liber; 

:OLLEGE • _A?;/S 




79 



/ 25 



360184. ■ / 79733 
12603' / eol3> 
0.042 / 0;C53 



58037 



197323 
■ 4659 

0.4)7-3 - Q.C-? : 0,0/2 

/' 

)323CO 4753-2 

'S957 ■ 4325 

0.049 0.091 



BACHELORJs 
DEGREES 
WITH £E3 
U'^fCATE* 
"O/'l- 197*3. 



ESTIMATE 
STD ERROR 

c.y.. 



2!: 35 5 a 
7493 
0.029 



160545 
4977 
0.031 



|80C9 
J5096 
'fl.052 



4525 
0.071 



15G559 • 

7933 
0.C50 



325^ 



I. 093 



a:;d fees 

AV 1975-1975 



ES7IMVJE 

STD zpmi 
c:v. - • 



931 
22' 
0.022- 



592 
17 
0.029 



j 745 
' 32 
p. 043 



1961 
-.14? 
0.C34 
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• • . TABLE A- 5 

STANDARD ERRORS FOR PERCENTAGES BASED ON 
DATA FROM THE QUESTIO:iNAIRE FOR STUDEIiTS 



( 



EXA;-!PLE^OF BASE 
J CYERALL'. 

c\j?4l''~ i:iSTiTL'Tic:;s 



Pjublic 
Private 

Cb~3rehensi ve 
CpUere ' ■ 

Ljiberal Arts 



• Black 
' isian 
'^i spam'c 



r '- 




nerican' Indian 



^ATHfR CCCL?ATIC;; 
iPOU? . 



Lau;or, Operative, 
Service . 

Crifts', Protective, 
ec nriica.T^ 

Clerical, Sales 



•P-o 



^•■::'-.io!rjl 



M in Kcr 



, Pr^i 



etcr 



BASE 
2163 



2% or 98%_ 5% hr 95> 
0.30 0.47 



10;^ or 90Z 25'i or 7S'i •' 50% ' 
0.65 0.93" r.08 



1162 


■ » 0.34 


0.53 


. 0.74, 


1 


.06 


.1 


.23 


501' 


0.53- - 


0.97 > 


^ . l\3'4 • 


1 


.94 


2 


.24 


703 


• 0.53^ 


0.82 


- '1.13 


1 


.53 


1. 


£9 


nso'- 


0.41 < 

« 


0.63 


0.87 

< 


1 


,25 


1 . 


46 


230 


0.84 


1,30 


* 

T.79 

7 


2-. 


59 - 







1835- 


0.32 


0.50 


0.59 

• 


1 .CO 


' 1.15 


170 


l.OS 


1.68 


2.30 


3.33 ' 




27 


• ^.75 


•4.27 


5.88; 


8. -49 


- 9.31 


25' 


' 2.85 


'4.44 


. 6.12 


8.8'l 


10.21 


15 


3.51 


5.45 


i.n ' 


11.18 


12.91 




135 


* .1.21 • 


r.-87 • . 


. • 2.59 


- 3.73 


4.32 


317 


0.79 


1.23" 


1.69 . 


2.44 


2.31 



350 


0 


-T r 

. / D ■ 


1.17 


1 


.60 


' 2 


.31 


\ 

2 




179 


1 


05- 


, 1.53 


• 2 


.24 




25 


d 


40 




0. 


CG ^ 


■1.07^ 


. 1 


47 


■ 2. 


13 


2. 


-5 




. 0 


G4" 


/l:00 


1 . 


37 


1 . 




2. 
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\ . ~\ .. 'TABLE. A-6 
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STANDARD ERRORS FCR PERCENTAGES BASED 
OW DATA FROM THE QUESTIOMNAI.RE FOR ^ 
iriDIVIDUAL TEACHER PREPARATION! PROGRAMS 



EXAMPLE OF BASE ' , 


BASE. 2' 


; of 98;; . 


• 5:; or 95:;. 


10% or 90y 


25". or. 75"; 

i 


50"> 


OVEP.ALL 


' 505 


0.62' 


• 0.97_ • 


1.33 • 


1.93 


• 2,. 22 


• . TYPE OF-PRiGRAM ■ . • . . • 


Elementary. 

• 


lis 


1.29 


• -2.01 


' 2.77 


h .nil ^ 




Secondary 


140 


I'.IS . 


1.85- 


2.54 


3.57 


c , _■ 


Special Education 


65 ' 


i'.74 . 
J 

1.82 


2.70 


< 

' 3.72 


5.37 


■ 5.20 


C OccuoStional/ 
Vocational 


5T)' 


2.8^ 


3.37 


5.64 


. 6.?1 


Subject Specialists 


■ 87 


1.51. 


2.3.5 , 


3.23 _ 


•'-.57 




^ Schjool Service 


35 


2.40 • . 


3.74 


5.14 


7.4: 


2.51 




J 




I 

* 






















\ * 

/ 














9 

• * '' 


i 




I \ 






















k 


* . 
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APPENDIX B • 

SUPPORTING TABLES FOR CHARTS 
USED m THE TEXT- 
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Chart in Text 










Support Table 
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* 
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24 
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•B-17 
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'25 • 
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B-19 
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W^_,.FOB, BE GINNIN G TEACij^RS j 



YEAR 



1^61 • 
•1962 

•1964 . 

; 19^5 . 

' 1966 * 
1967 ^ 
1969^ 
1969 . 

' 197P 

* 197>' 
1972^/ 
1973 

* 1974 

r975 •■ 



^976, . 
BEGINNING TEACHERS ' 


i ESTIMATED t^^ER 
\ • ^ -^GF PERSONS 

^SEEKING WOf^^k- 


t 

D5MAND 

FOR JEACHERS 


.140 ,DOQ . # 


" • w 


103,300 


' ' . ^ >1 5/ 
140,000^ 


^^ 1 






, 148,000 


151, 000' * 




111 ,400 


" 168,000 ^; 


^175 , 000' 


1 


129,150 

* - 


169,000 , 


196^000 


> 


1 'V+ , Q u u 


• i67,ooo:; 


^ 201 , 000 ^ ^ 




148,3''00 


188,000"^ 


. • 245 , 000 




180,800 ' 


. 184,000 


?4q noo ./ 




18'3,800 * 




2t5,©00 




203 , 000 • 

* • . 


V 216,000 


292,000 • 




215,000' 


166,060 


309,000 . 




228,000 


. W,000 


32C>,'000 


•v. * 


236,200 


175 ,'000 • 


322, OdO 




??7,600 ^ . 


168,000 


" ' ^305,000 * 


1 


225,000 


' 151 ,000. 


259,000 




191,000. J 


176,000 


. 227,000 




167,500 


I > 144,000 


i 








OSINO.THE PERCENT OF 


GRACXJATES 


REPORTING THAT 





1976- 



THEY WOULD SEEK WGRK: AS A TEACHER. SEE TABLE B-21. 

g/ SIPPLY CAT\ FOR 1961-:1971 PROVIDED BY DR. WILLIAM GR A YBEAL 
• '.OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION A'SSOCIATION'. ^* • ' 

^/• SUPPLY DATA FOR 197a-~1975 ARE WEIGHTED NATIONAL ESTIMATES 
BASSb .ON A NATIONWIDE ^PROBABI LI tY SAMPLE OF 240 SCHOOLS, 
, COLLEGES, AND DEPARTf-CNTS OF EDUCATION. \ 

4/ SUPPU'Y data for 1976 ARE WEIGHTED NATIONAL EStlMATES BASED 
•ON 1 NATIONWIDE PROBABILITY SAMPLE OF 3600 PEF^SONS IN ' ^ 
THEIR FINAL YEAR OF TEACHER PREPARATION. 

5/ DEMAKp FIGURES FOR 1961-1976 WERE ' SUPPL I ED BY^ DR . ' MARK 
BORINSKY CF^^.HE NATI0!N4AL CENTER FOR EDUCATION STATISTICS 
^AND INCLUDE DEMAND FROM BOTH- PUBLIC AND PRIVATE* SCHOOLS-. 



TABLE' B-2 > SyPp t-Y Of PER SONS WI TH INITI AL TEACHING 
rFRTIFICATES BY FIELD OF SPECIALIZATION. 
: ' AGGREGATE UNITED STATES AY 197^-1976.- 



FIELD OF^ ^ ^ 
, SPECIALIZATION 

ALL FIELQS COMBINED 

ELEMENTARi^ 

' SECONDy^RY 

.SPECIAL EDUCATION 

- 1/ 
SUBJECT MATTERS* ] 

SPECIALISTS 

OCCUPATIONAL/ 
VOCAyiONAL > 

SCHOOL SUPPORT- 



^Y 

197g-1973 
322v268 ' 
120v655 
l.?8,269 
21 .253 



J 25,2S4 

14^996 
1 ,841 



' AY ^ . AY 

' 1973-Ip74 . 1974-1 



304,826 
116, 105 
12^6". 146 
^ 23,341 

, 24,504 

12,608 
^ ?,122 



258,554 
94,375 

103.509. 
23,56rj 

22,933 

.11 ,709 
2,469$ 



AY , - 
1975-1976 

• 226; 500 
W635 



27,325 
20,329. 

** r 

4,869 
7,049 



[l/ INCLUOeS: PERSONS TRAINED 'iN PHYSICAL EDUCATION AT ALL GRADE 
LEVELS, FINE ARTS (MUSIC, 'ART, C>RAMA ) , DRIVIf^JG AND 
SAFETY, LEISURE AND, RECREATi6n ;^ND. REMEDI ATION 
*• SPECIALISTS IN READING AND MATHEMATICS,^' , , ' 

2/ INCLUDES! EDUCATION PERSONNEL. SPECIALISTS ( GUIDANCE ^SCHOOL 

PSYCHOLOGY, ED»UCATIONAL INFORMATION SERVICES (LIBRARY). 



NOTE: AY\i^72-r975 DATA ARE ii/EIGHTED NATIONAL ESTIMATES BASED ON 
' APPLICATIONS^ FOR CERTIFICATION AT A NATIONWIDE PROBABILITY 
SAMPLE OF 240 INSTITUTIONS WHICH PREPARE TEACHERS. 

Xy, 1975-1976 DATA ARE WEIGHTED NATIONAL ESTIMATES ^ASED* ON 

THE REPORTS 0^^ A NATlftftwiOE PROBABILITY SAMPLE OF •B^do, 

STUDENTS. ' ' ' ^ 



TABLE B-3\ DISTRIBUTION' OF G RADU>vrRq^^ nitIAL 

TEACHING CERTIFICATES BY TY/^F^^ CONTROL 
* OF INSTIRJTinN: AGGREGATE UNITED STAT^ q 

0 ' . v'- AY 1972-1976 . ' - 




^ ALL INSTITUTIONS 
COMBII^D 

ALL PUBL'IC 
INSTITUTIONS 

ALL PRIVATE 
INSTITl^ONS 

ALL UNIVERSITIES 

ALL COMPREHENSIVE 
COLLEGES 

aLl LIBERAL ARTS * 
COLLEGES 



.1971-1973 1973-1974 ' 1974-1975 1975-1976 



322,424 

202.478 

119,946 
67,064 

197 



58,037 



304,826 

196i278 

108,548 
67 , 237 

188,560 

49,029 



258,554 



98,009 
'63,7?^ 

158,659 

36,164 



226,500 



160,^&^:fS'^ 161,3l75 



65,125. 
69,003 V 

123,666 

33,831 



NOTeC FIGLRES for ay 1972"197'5 ARE WEIGHTED NATIONAL ESTIMATES BASED 
ON COUNTS OF APPLICATIONS* FOR CERTIFICATES AJ A NATIONWIDE 
SAMPLE OF 240 INSflTUTlONS WHICH PREPARE TEACHERS. 

FIGURES>OR AY 1975-1976 ARE 'V/EIOHTED NATlbNAL ESTIMATES BAS^D 
ON THE- RESPONSES OF A NATIONWIDE PROBABILITY SAMPLE OF 3600' 
PERSONS IN THEIR FINAL YEAR J9F TEACHER 'PREPARATION. 



no 



TABLE 



ANALYSIS OF RECENT TEACHER EDUCAtI0r4 GRADUATES BY 
. ETHNIC BACKGROUND AND AREA OF SPEC IALIZATION. 
Ar^r^r.^TF^ tiNTTPg STATES. AY. 1975- 1976 v . 



• 




» 














t 

ETHNIC 

BACKGROUND 


(Ar^D. PERCENT 

/of total) . 


• 


elementary 
edix:ation 


secondary 
education 


SPECIAL 
EDUCATION 


SUBJECT 
MATTER 
'-SPECIALIST 


OCCUPATIONAL/ 
VOCATIONAL 


SChJOOL 
SUPPORT 




1 

• (7.5) 


^Gisi-^ 
^^^^ 2/ 
GAPOS- 


33v 7 
8.3 


% 

18.0 
^6.5 


9*0 
5.8' 


. 24.9 
9.4 


8.3 
12.1 


- ' 6.2 
. 9.1 


WHITE . 


199.094 
>(87.9) 


PGIS • 
GAPOS 


33 .^0 ' 
88.2 


22.8 
90.1 


12. S 
89.9 


20.7 
8^.0 


5^2 
83. 9 


^ 5r5. 

O r • 3 


'ASIAN 


*2.039 
(0.9) 


9 PGl's 

GAPuS . 


28.0 
1.2 


19.7' 
1.2 


14.7' 
1.6 


24.6 
1.6 ' 


6.5 

1 . O 

f 


•6.5 
. 1 f% 




4.077 
(1.8) 


PGIS 
GAPOS 


2\.0 
1.7 


28>5 
• l.J 


3.9 
0.2 . 


' 16.7 
• 0.6 


15.4 
2.3 


8. 
1.2 


AMERICAN 


















INDIAN T)R 

ALASKAN 

NATIVE 


1.133 
(0.5) 


PGIS 
GAPOS 


53.2 
• 0.5. 


24.5 
0.-5 


11.1 

0.2 ' 


0 
0 


0 
' 0 ^ 


10.9 
0.6 ' 


OTHER 

r V 


3.169 
(1.4) 


PGIS 

GAPOS^ - 


" 26. 1 
1.2 


.'11.2 
0.7 


16.6 
2.1 


' ' • '45 . 9 
3.4 


0 
0 


, 0 
0 


U PGIS: 


TEF^CErJT OF Group In Specialty* 




< 


* 








2/ GAPOS: 


Group As Percb^t-Of Specialty 






» 








NOTE: DATA AR£ WEIGHTED HATIOTiAL ESTIMATES BASED ON 


A NATIONAL 


PROBABILITY 


SANPlH ' OF 








■I ■ 



■ / 
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table! B~5. 



plSTRipi^TTdM PF MTNORIT Y AND NnN-MTKinP TTv , 
TEACHER gPgrATIOrijSRA DUATES BY ^TY PF hf ^ 

irisiiTyjjdhK_A^^ • 

AY 1975-197fi : 



ALL ETHNIC 
\ BACKGROUNDS * 
\ COMBINED 


NON~MINORITY 
' EIHNIC 
BACKGROiJNn ' • 


' MINORITY-'' 

t 1 nNl L 




INUNBER 




NUr>lBER 


t^ERCENT 


. BACKGROUND 
NUMBER 


PERCENT 




A Art 

100.0 


. 199,094 


lod.o 


27,406' 


100. 


lai ,375 




138,558 


69.6 


22,817 * 


83.3* * 


5^,027 


23.9 


50,239 . 


25.2 ^ 


3,788 , * 


13.8 


WO, 330 


44.3 


^ 82,123 




18,207 


66.4; 


' 7,018 




6jl96j''^'" 


- / V. • 
3.1 ■ 


' Q?2 


3.0 0 


65,125 


28.8 


60,536 


30.4 


- 4)589 


16; 7- 


14^,976 


6.6 


^ J4,I04' 


7.1^ 


^ '872*' 


3.2 


23,336 , • 


10.^ 
1 




11.0 


1 




26,813 


>i . 8 ' 
• 


2<k,62L . 


12. A 


• 2,1^ • » 


•* 

.B.O 



INSTITUTION TYPE 
AI^D CQNITROL 

ALL INSTITUTIONS CDMBINS) 

PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
' UNIVERSITIES 

COMPREHENSI VE COLLEGES- 
LIBERTY ARTS COLLEGES 

PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
UNIVERSITIES - 
CCr>ff^REHENSjVE COLLEGES 
'LIBEftAL ARTS COLLEGES* 




113 



FIELD OF TRAINING 
t 

elementary 
' seco^dary 
^ 'special education >- 

, OCCUPATIOt^iAL/VQCATl'Or^L 
'kcHOOL SUPPORT 
' BILINGUAL EDUCTION 
EARLY CHILDh6oD ^ 
INDIAN EdOcATION* 
URBAN EDUCATION 



PERCENT. REPORT"- PERCENT REPORT- 
ING SUPPLY / i IN6 SUPPLY 
GREATER THAN 5-20% LESS 

20% LEss/r 'N ; /than D^^ND 




TAELE B-6 ./ ^ACL^TY f^E RCEPTimS ^F:jrHE_S(J=>PLY AND 

DEMAND- FOR B £&lM^I^jG_TEACI:£RS^ AGGREGATE 
tf^JTTFD STATES tr^, pfLL 1 977. " ^. 



^RCENT REPORT- 
.iNG SUPPLY 
WITHIN 5%- 



3% 

2 
34 
29 

7 
26 
35 
20 
25 



.Is 



22% 

20 

37 . 

49 

73* 

55 

40 

55 
• 

43 



PEPCEr4T REPORT-- 
ING SUPPLY 
5-20% MORE . 
THAN DEMAND 



39% 
34 
13 
7 
11 
4 
12 
0 
11 



NOTE: DATA ARE WEfGHTED NATIONAL ESTIMATES BASED ON A NATIC**^. PROBABILITY SANPLE 
OF 480 FULL-TirC TEAChER EDUCATION FACULTY. A ^IKERT-ijT^PE SCALE WAS USED 
TO COLLECT THE DATA' REPORTED IN THIS TABLE^ ^ 



PERCENT R^^'ORT- 
JNG SUPPLY 
GREATER THAr>l 20% 
MORE THAN DEMAr^ 

\ ' 
. $ 36% 

44 

.2' I.. 
3 

• 7 
2 

* 8 
7 



ERIC 1 ^ 



4 

k 



X15 



V. 

TABLE METHQP TO PFTFR MTNF ST_ZE OF TEaI he r preparatthn 



PPQQ PAM Afvp- NUMBER OF'^Gfi Apt.JAT{^c; ppnM 
PF SPECIALIZATION. Ar,«?Fr.ATF i >0Tx^^p 



FIELD CF TP-AI.NI,X 



OTAL , 

ty^ADOATES 

1975-1976 



ALL 



'do 

(PC 




Fy?C<:PAM5 U5UJG fHTHOO 
^AiXiATES AY 1975--r976 
•niAL GPADUATES BY r^^HOO 



ELE?.tNt/^Y(PCT OF PRCKSRAM5 USHKi flETHOO 
trXXAX^ON {^0 G»/^OUATES AY 1975-1976 ' 



(PCI TOTAL GRADUATE 5 BY METHOD 



SeCOfCAP*' (PCT.OP PR0GRAW5 USUJG r^T-OO 
eChxation (^0 CPACXJATES AY 1975-l?7f 

(PCT TOTAL G PAOijPi^S MEtHCO 

Sf>ECIAL {f-cr ur PR0CRA?V3 U5I^4G ;.ETHOo'"" 
EDUCATIC?^ ('i- (5PADUATES AY 1975-1976 

(Per T;TAL JGPAD<JATE3 BY METHCO 



«fr.«CATlLNALf'ir) GRADUATES AY 1975-1976 
EDUCATION (PCr T3TAL CPAOUATES 'TT^iGO 



S'XiJECT (PCT GT PRCX^'MfS USING VCTHOO 
^^^ntE:^ {fjO C^ADUATEG Af 1975-^1976 
' SPC^IALISTSCPCT T UTAL GP>D'JATS5 B-'. N^Ttf3b 
SChf.^^ (PCT or PP'.^J/./v^s USING f^THOCr 

(PCT TOTAL GVAI>jArE5 Bf METKX) 



PROGRAMS BY FIELD 



STATES, AY 1975-1976. 



^^l^no USlD to DE'e^^UJE SIZE OF ?-:s^Aii 




i/ PROGRAM SIZE IS DETERMINED BY STUDENT DECISIONS Td ENTER TRAINING . ^' 

g/ PFtoGRAM SIZE IS BASED ^ STUDIES OF DEMAND FOR TEAC^CRS EITHER DIRECTLY Trt^QUGH 

T^ EMPLOYMENT RATE OR INd/rECTLY THROUGH ANALYSIS OF &IRTH RATE. , ^ ^ . . * ' 

i/ PROGRAM SIZE IS BASED ON COOPERATIVE ^PLANNING WITH EIThtR .STATE OR LOCAl' EDUfATIOfiJ AGENCIES 
1/ PROGRAM SIZE IS BASED ON A FIXED AMOLMT OF RESOURCES AVAILABLE TO ThE EDUCATION UTJIT 
^1/ PROGRAM SIZE IS MANDATED BY AUTHORITY 'OUT SIDE THE EDUCATION UNlV 
NOTE; BASED ON A NATIONWIDE F^OBABILITY SA^ OF 505 INDIVIDUAL tEAC?^ PREPARATIoI F^ROG^AMS. 



ERIC 



He 



E hlROLL MENT TRENDS IN PROGRAM^ OF TEACHER 
qbuCATIq^j PXj ABEA CF SPE CIALI ZATION . 

I TED STATE S, /\Y 1975-1976 . 





/ 




SECOrOARY [eD^/^ON 

SPECIAL EDudATION 

'OCGUPATIu .-Ij/ VOCATIONAL 

SCHOOL S^PORT 

BILiNGUAL EDUCATION^ 

EARLY CJ4lLDHpOD 

INDIAN EDLKfATlON 

SPEC I A^ rAPf>RO ACHES 
TO URBAN EDUCATION 

NOTE I PATA ARE WEIGHTED. NATIONAlf^HSTT>^TES 
.OF 240 DEANS AND DEPARTMENT* CHA I RPERj 
/tA^E B^TRIES represent THE RESPONSE 
' option/was AVAILABL^^OR the RESf 
; PROGRm MIGHT BE ElIwINATED^ AT HlS/Jj 



ENROLLI 
WILL DECRl 
BETWEEN 
20 PERCENT 



• 26,7 
32,4 
-8.9 

0,7 

7,8 
' 0 

3,1 

0 

1.9 



BASeD\pN A NATIONWIDE F>R0BABILITY SAMPLE 

S. \ FIVE-POINT LIBERT SCALE WAS USED; 
IN EACh\0F^ THESE CATEGORIES, A SEPARATE 
NT TO irfclCATE THE POSSIBILITY THAT THE% 
R INSTU^JTION. f 



ErjROLLMENT PROGRAM 
WILL DECREASE • WILL BE • 
MORE THAN ELIMINATE© 
20 PERCENT' AT THE 
^ INSTITUTION^ 



5,5 r 

5,5 

2,8 

0,5 , 

0,5 

0,6 

0,2 

0,9 

0,6 



0.6 



/ 



11^ 



A. 



TABLE DISTRJBUTlflN np P^ ECENT teacher £p UC/MJQf^ 

GRADUATES BY GEOGRAPHJ C BAq<GROUND, MAR-ITAL 
STATUS, NUM B ER OF DEPENDENTS. Af^C^ AGg\ 
AGGREGATE UNITED STATES. AY 1975^1976 . \ 



TOTAL 



GEOGRAPHIC BACKfeROUNO 



NUMBER OF DEPENDEtfTS 

' None 

One 
• Two 

Three or more 



AGE 



18 or YOUNGEf^ 
19 

20 ' 
21 
2Z • 

23 

24 OR OLDER 



226,500 



188,222 
16,308 
13,364 
8,606 



0 

1 ,133 
12,005 
88;335 
46,206 

57,530 



PERqENT * 
10b 



CITY of' OVER 1,000,000 POPULATION 


16^,761 . 


• 7.4 ^ 


SUBLIRB OF A 'CITY OF OVER 1,000,000 ' 






POPULATION^ 


20,838 


9.2 


CITY WITH POPULATION BETWEEN • 






500,000 AND 999,999 


21 ,971 


9.7 


CITY WITH POPULATION BETWEEN ' 






100,000 AND 499,999 


31,257 


13.8 


CITY WITH POPULATION LESS 






THAN 100,000 


70,442' 


31 . 1 ^ 


RURALl \ 


62,740 


27.7 


•FOREIGN COl^NTRY * 


2,494— 


l-.l 


MARITAL STATUS , 






Single , . - 


152,435 


67.3 


MARRIED Q . ' • 


68,630 


«i0.3 


OTHER ^ * - ^ 


5,435 


2.4 . 



83.1 
7.2 
5.9. 
3.8 



0 

0.5 
5.3 
39 rO 
20 .'4 
9.4 
25.4 



NOTE I Data are weighted national estimates based on a nationwide 

PROBABILITY SAMPLE OF 3600 PERSONS IN THEIR FINAL YEAR OF 
TEACHER PRfPAf^^ATICrL 119 



AY 1975-1976 



^ . ALL OTHER 

FOREIGN 

SPANISH FRENCH i anGUAGES 



SELF-RB=>ORTS OF HIGHEST _ 

^::^^;f;^^n^f.^cH^Nr . "ee^' ^ ™ 

NO SKItHN'rEACHINd '-197.28^ 87.1 2'o0.312 8^.4 21^.557 93, 

NON-TEACHING ACQuMnTANCE ' 19^33 8.4 ' 11,925 5.3^ 

WITH LAt;^UAGE • 21,371 9.^ 

COULD TEACH THE . ' * 

LANGUAGE AS A FOREIGN . • ^ -2.7 ' 2,229 1.0~ 

LANGUAGE 6,1^3 .^.f • . » 



« 



'could TEACH THE ^ ; . • ' • . 

GRAMMAR AND LANGUAGE ' . 171- 0.1 

ARTS OF THE LANGUAGE . 1,002 O.^ . - , 



CC'JLD TEACH SUBJECT / ■ gia 0.3 



AREAS IN THE LANGUAGE 



700 0.3 



2)19 O.L 



,^TE:. data' ARE WE I «.TED NAT I Or^. ESTIMATES BA^^ 

PROBABILITY SAMPLE OF 3600 PERSONS IN THEIR FINAL YbAtt. 



., TEACHER <>REPARATION 



0 ;/ 

ERIC . . ( I 



f 



* • 




1 


" ■ ... 
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TABLE 


* ! 

1 , ' ' ^ ^ - 

_B-11.. VALLES OF RECENT TEACHER EDUCATION 
GRADUATES IN AREAS RELATED TO JDF?- 
SATISFACTION. AGGREGATE UNITED 


i 


• 




STATES. AY 1975-1976. 


<• * 


FACTORS 




• PERCENT OF RESPONDENTS 
CITING FACTOR AS 'VERY 
IMPORTAN-^' IN WORK 
SitUATION 


PERCENT OF RESPONDENTS^ 
CITING FACTOR AS 
•MODERATELY. IMPORTANT' 
IN WORK SITlJATinN « 


PERCENT OF RESPONDENTS 
CITING FACTOR AS 
'NOT IMPORTANT' - 
IN WORK -SITUATION 


GdCX) INCOME ' ^ 




55.1 • 


61.0 


3^9 - ^ ' ' 


,.JOB SECURITY 




57.8 


3^.4- 


2.8 


CFPamiNITY FOR PROMOTION 




'35.6 


47. £ 


' '17.2 • : , 


FREEDOM IN'DECISION^MAKING 




. 71 .8 


.26.5^ 


1.6 


SOCIAL WORTH OF' JOB ' 




94.2 


6.6 


1..2 


" CHALL^NGBOF JOB 




88.2 


• , 10.7 ' 


"«« 1 . 1 - 


. 'confidence in ability to do job 




93.8 


•5.2 • » 


1.0 


WORK IN AREA OF COLLEGE TRAINING 




78.0 


,19.3 


2.7 • • 


^ FLEXIBLE HOURS 




?3 . 9 


57.3 


18.8" 


, FRIENDLY, LIKABLE CO-WORKEF^ 




^ 65.0 ' 


32.6 


2.4 


, ' ^ 'FREEDOM FROM PRESSURE 




17^5 


56.2 


26,3' 


BENIGN ,StlPERVl-SOR 


• 


53.9 • 


40.^9 


5.2 " 


POWER 




8.2 


27.8 


64.0 


EXCITING JOB 




<p9 . 5 


* * 

41.6 


8.9 


STATUS \ V . 




' 9.7 


* ^ 38.6 


51.6 . 


ODNVENJ^NT TRAVEL TO & FROM HOME 




32.9 ^ 


' r -53.9 ' ' 


13.2 


^ CLEAR, JOB DESCRIPTION 




'43.2 


42.2 


14.6 ^ 


COORDINATION pP JOB WITH; 
CHILDREN '^S SCHEDULE ' f 




40. S 


29.0 


30.1 


• ' NOTE: DATA ARE WEIGHTED NATIONAL 
SANPLE OF 3600 PERSONS IN 


ESTIMATES BASED ON. A NATIONWIDE PROBABILITY 
THE'IR FINAL YEAR GF TEACHER PREPARATION. ^ ' 
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TABdE B-12r.. EFFECT OF AVAILABILITY OF DESIRED PROGRAMS 
; AS A FACTOR IN THE DECISION OF RECENT 
• • TEACHER EDUCATION GRADUATES TO ATTEND 

THEIR CURRENT INSTITUTJCN; BY FATh€R - 
OCCUPATION GROUP AND ETHNIC BACKGROUND. 
^ ' • AGGREGAT E UNITED STATF ^i AY 1975-1976. 



Ai 1,, Groups Combined 



Very 

Important 
69;6 



Moderately , 

Tf^oRTANT 
27.1 



NOT ^ ' 

Important 

3.3^ 



(Father Ocr AjPA'Tim Group 
Farm 

Labor, operative, service 

-'^CRAFts; PROTECTIVE SERVICE, 
TECHT^ICAL, 

' . CLERICAL-SALES " ^ 

MANAGERIAL, PROPRIETOR 

' PROFESSIONAL 



68.4. 
65,3 
73.9 

65:6 
69.3 
71.1 



30.0 

32 ;o 

22.7 jr 

27.4 
28.0 
24.9 



^1.6 
2.1 



7,.p 
2.6 
3.9 



f-miMTC BACKGROUND . 

^ ^ >Higrr ^ • 

BLACK * 
ASIAN ^ ^ 
-HISPANIC 
AMERICAN INPIAN " 



ti. ^ 



69i4 
79.9 
60.9 . 
59.1 ' 
60.2 



27.0 
16.9 
23.1 
3?. 6 
39.7 



3.6 
' 3.2 
16.0 

7.3 ; 



TABLE B-131 EFFECT OF INSTITUTIONAL REPUT-ATION 

^ AS .A FACTOR IN THE DECISION OF RECENT 
TEACHER, EDUCATION GRADUATES. TO ATTEND 
THEIR CURRENTJNSTITUTION; BY FATHER." 
OCCUPATION GROUP ^ND ETHNIC BACKGROUND. 
AGGREGATE UNITED ^TATES. AY 1975-1976, 



Very " Moderately 
Important ' Important 



All. Gpol'ps *Cc.V3IN'ed ^ s 

Father Occupation Crhup 

Labcr, operative, service 

. ^ crafts, protective :serv ice, 
technical, ^ ~ . / - 

• clerical -sales 

MANAGERIAL, PRCPRIETCFJ 
PROFESSIONAL . 

s * 

£THNIC BACKGROUND 

* WHITE 

black' , ' ^ . 

Asian 

hispanic 

AN'ERICy\N^ INDI^N^ 



40.9 



31.5 

37 :i 



42.1 
33.0 

44.4% 



41.9 
47.1 

18.3 
47;3 



c49.2 

, 56.4 
51.7 

. 48.9 
51.9 
49.8 
45. 1 

48.6 
40.5 
55.2 
53.4 
38.0 



] 



TABLE B-14: 



EFFECT OF LIKELIHOOD OF GETTING A 

GOOD JOB AFTER GRADUATION ' 

AS A FACTCR IN THE DECISION OF REC.NT 

TEACHER EDUCATION GRADUATES TO ATTEND 

THEIR CURRENT-INSTITUTICN; BY FATHER 

iSuPATICN GROt- AND ET^^NIC 'BACKGROUND. 

S|EGAJE_a^D.SIAIES.V^^^ 



FATMC^R'nCO. PATinN C-ROUP.' 

Farm 

LABOR. OPERATIVE, SERVICE 
" CRAFTS. PROTECTIVE SERVICE. 
TECHNICAL. 
CLERICAL -SALES 
■ MANAGERIAL, PRC=RIETCR 
PROFESSIONAL ' 

Wv4lTE ' ' I 

BLACK 
' ASIAN 
HISPANIC 

' "AN 'INDIAN 



I 



VERY . 

Tr/-::^.TANT . 


MODERATG-Y 


NOT 

Tn'PPRTANT 


47.4 


34.7, • 


17.9 


47.2 


38.5 


14.3 


46.4 


37.4 


16.2 


ft 


35.9 


18.3 


41.7 


37.8. 


20.5 ^ 


4a. 4 


34.3 


17.3 


45.8- 


30.7 


2^.4 


46 . 4 


35.5 ' 


^ 18.1 


'58.3 


25^4 


16.3 


34.1 


45.2 


20.8 


. ' 38. rv 


21.2 
61.9 . 


29.3 

•A. 




s 
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TABLE B-15: EFFECT QF CONVENIENCE TO HOME 

* AS A FACTOR IN THE DECISIJQN OF RECENT 
_ TEACHER EDUCATION GRADUATES* TO ATTEND 
THEIR CURRENT INSTITUTION; BY FATHER' 
OCCtP^^TIGN GROUP AND ETHNIC BACKGR'OUvD, 
AGGREGATE U^JITED' STATES. AY 1975-^1976. 



/^LL Groups Combined 

Father Tlccup^ATi ON Group 
Farm 

, Labor, operative, service 

CRAFTS, protective SERVICE, 

technical, 
^ clerical-sales 
managerial. proprietor 
professional 



Very 

Important 

41,6 



4Q,8 
44,5 
43,7 

49,0. 
•37,3 
40,7- 



moderately 
. Important 

33.9 



33, P 
31,2 
32,8 

. 26,2 
38,9 
33,3 



Not 

Important 



25,4 
24,3 
23,5 

24,8 
23,7 
25,9 



ETHNIC BACKGROU\'B 

. ' WHITE 
BLACK 
ASIAN 
HISPANIC 
AT-IERICAN INDIAN 

\ 



40,2 
49,1 
55,2 
77,9 
/ 47f%2 



35,5 
25,9 
11,9 
22,1 
.25,0 



25,1 
32,9 

27,8 
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TABLE S-X6i 



effect, of parent options 

aA a factdr'in the decision of recent ■ 

TE^CbER EDUCATION GRADUATES TO' ATTEND 
THEIR CURRENT INSTITUTION; BY FATHER 
bCCU^ATICN GROUP AND ETHNIC BACKGROUND, 
j^gggGATE UNITED__STATP^, AY 1975^1976.. 



At !_ Groups Cr,:^3V^E0 



VERY 
20u9. 



MODERATELY 
If/PCRTANT 

' 42. 1 



NOT 

I N*^ CRT AN' 



37.0 



F>%T.-ER G^rijPATiCN Group 
Farm 

•labor. operative, service 

CRAFTS, PROTECTIVE SERVICE, 
TECHNICAL, 

Ci^ICAL-SALES 

M/WaGERIAL, PRCPRIETqp 

PROFESS I C^iAL 



14.0 
20/2 

19.7 

22.9 
20.1 
23.7 



32.7 
42.8 

42.3 
40.8 
45.0 
39.7 



53:3 
37.0 

38.0 
36.2 
3ft. 9 

36^6 



WHITE^ 
BL^CK 
- ASIA^4' . 

* HisPArac 

ANERICAN ir^DIAN 



20.7 
14.7 
32.2 
7.3 
72.2 



•43.2 
43.3 
23. 1 
47.2 



36. 1 
42.0 

45.5 
27.8 



1^? 



■) 



-i 

TfrB|.E p-t7. ATTENDANC E AT INSTTTUTIDN.q PRTHP 

CURRENT INSTTTirriDN A?; ppanpTpP F?^ 
, ' ' ' RECENT TEACHER EDUCAT ION GpATajATFg . 

■ - AGGR EGATE l^ITED «;taTES. A> 1975-'1976 . 

- •■ 



Type of Previ^dus iNSTin^TTni^^^ ^ Number Percent 

1^ Prior- Institutions 129,558 57.2' 
At Least One Other Four-Year 

Institution • • ' • 46,889 20.7 

A Two- Year Institution 49,603 21.9 



• r 

NOTE: DATA ARE WEIGHTED NATIONAL ESTIMATES BASED ON A -NATIONWIDE 

PROBABILITY §AMPLE OF 3600 PERSONS IN THEIR FINAL YEAfl^ OF 
TEACHER PREPARATION. / ' 
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\ 

' ' . TAP'.E B- 


-18. 


'a 

FACTORS INFLUENCING TEACHER EDUCATION * 








STUDENTS TO SEEK A CAREER IN TEAOHING. 


/ 


• ■» , 




AGGREGATE UNITED STATES 


. AY 1975-1976. 






~i — 

^ Percent reporting 


9 

'PB^CENT F^EPORTING 


« 

PERCENT REPORTING 






THAT F^ArTDR • 




THAT FACTOR 






ENCOURAGED TEACH-* 


EFFECT ^ 


DISCOURAGED TEACH- 


FACTORS ^' * . - 




ING 'AS A CAREER 


'■.V 


ir^G AS A CAREER / 


TEACHIt^ SALARIES ^ 




.12.2- 




^ 23.3 / • 


JOB SECURITY IN TEACHING 


* 


38.5 


45.8 


15.7 \ 


STATUS OF THE TEACHING PRCFESSIOfNl 




35.1 


•51.^1 


13.7 


DESIRE TO WtJRK WITH CHILDREN • ^ ' 


1 




6.5 


1.3 


It^LUENCES OF PARENTS AND FAMILY 
• 




38.1^ 


^ * 55,9 


6.0 ^ 


irsFLUENCES OF HiGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 




39.8 


54.4 


7 


I^FLUENCES OF ARTS 6 S^J^ENCES PROFESSORS 




20^1 


73.4 ' . 


6.5 


INFLUENCES OF EDUCATION UNIT PROF^g^^S 




^5*9 


47.6 


6;5 


PROSPECTS OF OBTAINING A JOB AS A TEACHER 




29.4 


• ^ 01.7 


, 38.9 

* V 


C 

NOTE; A 3-POINT LIKERT-TYPE SCALE WAS 


USED 


TO OBTAIN RESPONSE* BASED ON A NATIONWIDE 





PROBABILITY SAMPLE ZSn 3600 PERSONS IN THEIR FINAL YE^W^ OF TEAChCR, PREPARATION. 



i30 



ERIC 



I?9 



/ 

\ 



TYPE AND CONTRCX. 
OF INSTITUTIONS 



ALL. 

INSTITUTIONS 
COMBINED 



TOTAL PREPARING 
TO BE TEACHERS 



(NUMBER 
(PERCENT 



226,500 
100.0 



PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS 

PUBLIC 

UNIVERSITIES • 
PUBLIC 

^comprehensive' 
'colleges 

PUE' 

LIBEiKAL ARTS 
CtXLEGES 



PRIVAT| 

institutions 

Private 
umiversities 

private 
comprehensive 
colleges 

PRIVATE 
LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGES 



(NLWBER 


161,375 


(PERCENT 


100.0 


(NUMBER 


54 , 026 


(PERCENT ^ 


100.0 


(NUMBER • 


100,330 


(PERCENT 


100.0 






(NUMBER . 


7,018 


(PERCENT 

■ t 


100.0 , 


(NUMBER 


65,125 


(PERCENT 


100.0 


(NUMBER 


14,976 


(PERCENT 


100.0 


(Nur^R 


23,336 



(PERCENT 

(NUMBER 
(PERCENT 



100.0 

26,813 
100.0 



TIMING CF CAREER C0lf4SELING . 
s L 



AT ENTRY TO 
I NSTITUT ION. 



15,737 
6.9 



AT ENTRY TO 
TEACHER-^ , 
PREPARATION 



11,866 
7.4 

3,448 
6.4 

8,112 
8.1 

306 
' 4.4 



46,760 
20.6 



PRIOR TO 
STUDENT 
.T EACHING 



51 ,003 
22.5 




NO CAREER 

^COLrgSELLlNG 



1,036 
14.8 



2,420 
34.5 



3^176 
45.2 



NOTE J DATA ARE WEIGHTED NATIQNAl, ESTIMATES BASED ON A NATIONAL PROBABILITY 
' SAMPLE OF 3600. PERSONS 'IN THEIR FINAL YEAR OF TEACHER PREPARATION 



32,539 
14.4 



34,044 


41 ,337 


57,652 ' 


16,476 


^21.1 


25^6 


35.7 


' 10.2 


9,605 


I0,i91 


18,681 


i2,ior 


17.8 


18.9 


34.6 


22.4 


23,403 


28,726 . 


35,795 


4,294 


23.3 


28.6 


35.7 


4.3 



^ 80 
1.2 



3,871 




12,716 


' 9,666 


22,809 


16,063 


5.9 




19.5 


14.B 


35.0 


. 24.7 


815 




2,765 


2,284 


4,747 


4,365 


5.4 




18.5 


15.6 


31.7 


29.1 


1,209 




4,550 


4,141 


8,94r 


4,495 


5.2 




19.5' 


17.7 


38.3 


19.3 


1.847 




5.401 


3,24fs 


9,121 


7,203 


6.9 




20.1 

1. 


12.1 


34.0 


26.9 
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FIELD DF 



ELEME^f^AR|^ EDUCATION 

SeCONDAR\^' EDUCATION 

f ' 

SPECIAL toUCATION 
SUBJECT ijATTER SPECIALISTS 
OCCUR ATI ONAL/VOCAT I ONAL 
SCHOOL /support 
BILINGUAL* ECXCATIOJ 
early/ CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 



s 



TABLE PERCEPTIONS OF THE LABOR MARKET FOR 

TRAINED EIXXIATION PERSONNEL AS REPORTED 
BY RECENT TEACHER EDUCATION GRADUATES . 
AGGREGATE UNITED STATES. AY 1975-1976 , 




:nt 

►OPTING 
^frlAT SIPPLY 
'exCEEDS 
DEMAND BY 



PERCENT 
REPORTING 
THAT SUPPLY. 
EXCEEDS 
DEMAND BY 



52.6 

7.8* 
9.9 

'5.3 
3.6 
4.0 

17.3 



19.2 
25.9 
14.0 
13.9 
10.1 
6.2 
4.2 
JL4.a 



PERCENT 
REPORTING 
THAT SUPPLY 
IS WITHIN 
5% OF " 
DEMAND • 

5.0 
' 4.9 
20.3 
16. l' 
17.0- 

9.2 

#7.2 . 

,15.2 



A NATIONWIDE 
INT LIKERT 



NOTEt DATA ARE WEIGHTED NATIONAL ESTIMATES BASED 
PROBABILITY SAMPLE OF 3600 PERSONS^/. A FI 
SCALE WAS USED; A SEPARATE RESPONSE OPTION WAS PROVIDED 
FOR' THOSE PERSONS WHO COULD' NOT JUDGE SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
CONDITIONS. 



PERCENT 
REPORTING 
THAT DEMAND 
EXCEEDS 
SUPPLY BY 
5-20X 

3.3 

2.9 
- 22.3 
13.2 
16.3 

18.4 
10.2 



PERCENT 
REPORTING 
THAT DEMAND 
EXCEEDS 
SUPPLY BY 
MORE ^THAN 20% 

3.6 

2.8 
11.0 

6*.4 

5.5 

3.0 
18.0 

3.7 



FfeRCENT 
WHO COULD 
NOT JUDGE 
SUPPLY/ 
DEMAND 
CONDITIONS 

16.3 

21.^ 

24.6 

41.4 

45.7 

» 

71.8 , 

48.3 

38.7 
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TAgLg 9-2 It PLAN S FOR WORK- i .Pn M r4?/i^ ^i iA-|tfnK| ak^ 

BE CglPT OF INITIAL TEACHING CERTIFTt ^ATF 
A-S EXPRES SED BY RECENT TEACHER EDUCATION 
GRADUATES . AGGREGATF l . MITED STAT^. 



ALL^OUPS COMBINED 
FATHER OCCUPATION GRHIIP 



EMPLOYMENT 
AS A 
TEACHER 

66.7 



OThCFJ 

employmfnt" 

5.1 



GRADUATE 
SCHOOL IN 
EDUCATION 

14.5 



NOTE 



GRADUATE, 
SCHOOL 
OUTSIDE 
EDUCATION 

5.9 



: DATA ARE WEIGHTED NATIONAL ESTIMATES BASED ON A NATIONWIDE PROBABILITY 
SAMPLE OF 3600 PERSONS ' IN THEIR FINAL YEAR OF TEACHER PREPARATION. 



ERIC 



LMPECIDED 
5.2 

r 



Farm 


81.3 ■ / 


m 


7.9 


6.9 


1.8 


LAe^' . OPERATIVE, SERVICE 


66.1 


4T6\ 


16.9 


4.9 


5.1 


CRAETS, PROTECTIVE SERVICE, TECHNICAL 


67.0 


*6.8 


\ 12.5 


5.2 


5.7 


clerical', sales 


63.5 


6.5 


17.3 


6.^ 


3.3 


MANAGERIAL. PRCFRIETOR 


67.6 


4.3 


16.1 


4 


4.0 


PROFESSIONAL. 




5* 1. 


12.7 . 

\ 


8.3, 


7.4 


JIC BACKGRQlJNn 












White 


67.7 


4^8 




5'. 8 


s.s) 


BLACK 


56.6 


6.0 


25.3 


5.8 


2.0 


ASIAN , ^ 


44. 1 . 


3.7 


- 24/9 


11.7 


11.0 


HISPANIC 


84.7 




15.2 






AMERICAN INDIAN * 


65.4 








"34.6 



136 



TABLE 



B-22 . TMTFNTIC3NS Jn PlJsuE (SRATHIATE ^I NtNG: 
' TYPF OF DEGR F F /^ f^ PART/Fli-L T JMF AT^m^PAN<;^ 

cTATfc; RY TNITENDEP pTR r> OF TRAtNTNG. BA?gQ. 
ON. ^ ^ATTflNWIDE P pppARTI TTY SAMR E OF 36Q0, 
ppR5^S IN TH=TR FINAI 'VfA^ "P TEACHER , 
PRFS pARATION . fiV 1975-1976. 



pifl n^fTF TRAINING ' 


• 

TOTAL 


TOTAL 
PART 


TOTAL ' 

fuIl . 

TIME 

J 


MASTER »S 
PART 


FUUL 

TJME 


All Fields Combined 


31^^33 


17,762 


-^,871 


16,908 ' 


13,60 


SPECIAL education 


*7,811 


3,712 


4^^099^ 


3,71^ 


3,999 


EARLY CHILDHOOD 


3il41 


1.902 


1,239 , 


1,710 ^ 


1,239 


OCCUR AT I ONAL/VOC AT I QNAL 


1,911 


^ 1,246 


665 


1,246 


666 


BILINGUAL 


874 


584 , 


290 


584 


290 


ALL OTHER FIEU^ 


17,896 


10,318 ' 

r 


7,578 


9,656 

J 


7,414 






\ 






i • 



/ 



DQCtORAL_ 



PART 
TIME 

854 



192 



FULL 
TIME 



264 
100 



665 ^ 



164 

'4 
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